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LL that a mancan do in this world is to 
live honestly, faithfully, and loyally, 
from day to day. What the immediate 
end will be, neither he nor any one else 
knows. He only knows that the highest 
success crowns those who work in the 
highest spirit, and that the supremest 
failure confronts those who work in the 
worst spirit. No man knows what a day 
may bring forth in the way of opportu- 
nity, nor at what point the door may be 
thrown open, which shall be the entrance 
into his great chance for life. The only 
assurance that we are not missing the one 
opportunity lies in making the most of 
every opportunity; in treating every day 
as if it were the one eventful day of life; 
in trying every door as if it were the one 
entrance to the palace; in doing every 
piece of work as if upon our fidelity de- 
pended all our future lives. The man 
who works in this spirit may safely leave 
the future with God. Whatever material 
success is worth having, he will com- 
mand. Better than all, he will be sure 
of that greater success which is expressed 
in character, that ‘‘ sublime health which 
values one moment as another, and makes 
us great in all conditions, and is the only 
definition we possess of freedom and 
power.’’—Dawn of Day. 





A PROMINENT teacher in one of the 
large cities writes about the cigarette 
habit: When he recognizes a new boy as 
a cigarette-smoker (and the signs of the 
vice are so patent as to be easily de- 
tected), he sets out at once to break him 
of the habit, and if that cannot be done, 








it is practically useless to try to do any- 
thing else for him. His experience with 
the incorrigible cigarette smoker is that 
his power of attention becomes so im- 
paired and his intellect so weakened that 
he cannot be made to study, and he can- 
not make headway even when he tries. 
Morally he deteriorates into a liar, who 
denies that he smokes, and confesses only 
when he is found out. If money is kept 
from him to prevent his buying cigar- 
ettes, he will steal it. He plays truant, 
gives lying excuses to his parents and 
teachers, forms the lowest associations, 
and sinks rapidly and helplessly into the- 
condition of a wreck. Even cigarette- 
smoking boys who do not fall into such 
deplorable excess, early find study irk- 
some, lose their desire for knowledge, and 
are anxious not to go to college, but to 
get into business, which represents to 
their immature foresight relief from study,,. 
and from supervision and restraint. 





LITTLE by little, when a man prays,. 
he ceases to make supplications alone.. 
He prays because it is a comfort to pray. 
I go and see friends, not because I have- 
anything to ask them. I do not want: 
their bread ; I do not want their silver 
and gold ; I do not want their things ; I- 
want them. It is a joyful experience to- 
be in their company. And prayer has. 
preéminently that element in it. It is. 
communion with God. It is being in his- 
conscious presence. It is keeping com- 
pany that is good for anybody to keep.. 
It is the interchange of thought. It iss 
pouring out our souls before God. It 
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takes us out of our narrow, selfish peti- 
tions, and brings us into the companion- 
ship of God, which we seek because it is 
so sweet and blessed.—//. W. Beecher. 





NOTHING is easier to cure than a com- 
mon cold, provided we take it in time. 
Few things are harder to cure when long 
neglected. A good plan is to sit with 
the back near the fire, whether in the 
stove, fireplace or furnace, and get the 
back thoroughly warmed. Our colds 
enter through the back of the neck and 
spine more than the breast, as is com- 
monly supposed. Colds arising from wet 
feet are best treated by soaking the feet 
in hot water with mustard in it, at the 
same time taking a hot drink, and then 
wrapping up in a warm bed for a good 
sleep. Hot lemonade should be drunk 
in sufficient quantities to open the pores 
of the skin that are closed by a chill. 





‘‘Any emphasis given to academic 
gymnastics,’’ says Dr. Parkhurst, ‘‘ that 
goes beyond the voint of developing a 
man’s animalism .or any other purpose 
than to give the best possible support to 
his enlargement as a rational and moral 
possibility, is a perversion of the purpose 
of human discipline, and to that degree 
blocks the wheels of all proper college in- 
tention. Nevertheless, the real animus 
of the athletic tendency is a wholesome 
augury of a better breed of men.”’ 





TELL the pupils about the weight of 
the gold and silver in the United States 
treasury. Some one has computed it, and 
finds the weight of the gold is 601 tons of 
2,000 pounds, and the silver 8,o00 tons. 
If it were packed along the highway as 
cordwood is packed, the gold would make 
a barricade four feet high, four feet thick, 
for a distance of 335 feet ; and the silver, 
if similarly packed, would extend 4248 
feet, or five-sixths of a mile. If packed in 
carts, one ton to each cart, the procession 
would be nearly thirty-three miles long, of 
which distance the gold-bearing carts 
would cover two and a half miles, and 
the silver a fraction over 301% miles. 





In the Columbian Exposition there 
were mauay displays of little known 
woods, and the finest of them were those 
of the Argentine Republic, Brazil, and 
other South American countries. Some 
of these Southern woods yielded to the 
teeth of the band-saw not the ordinary 





sawdust, but fine powder, fine as the finest 
flour, so hard were the woods. Some of 
them burnt but slowly. Others possess 
qualities that keep them free from insects. 
Some of them seem to be practically in- 
destructible by air and water. All along 
the eastern slopes of the Andes, up to the 
snow line on these great elevations, 
throughout the great river valleys, and 
in some of the wide areas of the level 
country in South America, are great for- 
ests of fine woods that are specially fit for 
the finest cabinet and furniture work, and 
also for ship building, carpentry and 
other industrial arts in which wood is the 
‘*raw material.’’ These great forests are 
now an unknown quantity in the com- 
mercial world, but they will come rapidly 
into the knowledgeof men and into indus- 
trial use when once the railroad has 
reached them. Before many years, it is 
safe to predict, the South American and 
Central American republics will be 
threaded by railroads, and then these 
wonderful woods will be drawn upon to 
supply the demand for new and fine 
woods in all the civilized conntries. 





EIGHTY years hence it will matter little 
whether we were a peasant or a peer ; but 
it will matter much whether we did our 
duty as one or the other.—.Spofford Brooke. 





SCRIPTURE is more terrible in its mys- 
terious reserve about the ‘‘wrath to 
come,’’ than any picture man could paint. 
There is more pathetic and awful mean- 
ing in the one word “‘ the lost,’’ than in 
any attempt of ours to expand the 
thought.—Dean Church. 





‘‘T FrrsT adventured. follow me who 
list and be the second Scottish novelist,’’ 
said Jane Porter, the author of the Scot- 
tish Chiefs. It is the ¢4zvd Scottish nov- 
elist who brings the’ greatest message to 
the world. George Macdonald brings 
not the faded and musty trumpery of the 
so-called nobility of far-off years, but the 
real life of to-day, with its seriousness 
and reality, its unrest, its problems press- 
ing for solution. Macdonald’s novels 
are voted ‘‘heavy’’ by the masses, yet no 
one regrets the time he spends upon 
them. The very antipode of Sir Walter, 
he is the more Scotch of the two. In his 
religious life Macdonald has been typical 
of a very large class of his countryman, 
in whom first the radical and then the 
conservative principle predominates. In 
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young manhood a questioner, a doubter, 
an innovator, an iconoclast, in later years 
a strict churchman, he finds refuge at last 
in the established Church of England. 





‘CHRISTIANITY is the hope of the 
future.’’ These words were written on 
the banner of the Okayama Orphanage, 
which hung outside the veranda of a 
hotel in Hiroshima as thirty thousand 
Japanese soldiers, bound for the seat of 
war, filed by. On the veranda, a band 
of musicians from the Orphanage played 
and sang patriotic songs. ‘‘Long live 
Japan!’’ shouted the boys ; and thesoldiers 
responded, ‘‘ Long live Christianity !”’ 





Not only to say the right thing in the 
right place, but, far more difficult still, to 
leave unsaid the wrong thing at the 
tempting moment.—Sa/a, 





SoME years ago, through the liberality 
of Mrs. Quincy Shaw, under the direction 
of Stanley Hall and Miss L. B. Pingree, 
some two hundred Boston children, of six 
years, were tested with every imaginable 
safeguard against errors. and yet four in 
every five had no idea of growing straw- 
berries, of what season it was, of an 
island; three in five had no idea of a 
robin, sparrow, crow, bluebird, ant, 
squirrel, sheep, elm, willow, oak, pine, 
maple, moss, growing beans, blueberries, 
blackberries, corn, or potatoes; where 
wrist, ankle, or heart is. Two in five 
had no idea of a beach, woods, river, 
pond, square or circle. Whatever may 
be the impression of these answers, the 
fact remains that whoever has made a 
careful study of the knowledge of six-year 
old children has always secured practi- 
cally the same results. There is much 
more that they do not know than any of 
us are likely to suspect. 





QUICK-FIRING field guns and deadly 
small-bore rifles are superseding the old 
heavy artillery and larger, slower rifles. 
Wherever the new arms have been tried, 
they have proved far more deadly than 
the old shooting apparatus. In the 
Matabele war the Maxim gun mowed 
down the black savages as if they had 
been grain before a reaping. machine. 
The destruction in modern warfare gen- 
erally has been hitherto in the proportion 
of about one man killed to four wounded. 
But in the Chilean civil war of 1891, 
where the soldiers were armed with the 
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German Mannclicher rifle, the proportion 
was reversed—four killed to one wounded. 
The new small, high-speed bullet shoots 
to kill. It goes straight through body 
and bone, cutting a clean round hole. 
For the man who gets it in a vital region 
there is no hope. 





‘**Don’r be deluded into the belief that 
it is smart to know things that you 
wouldn’t like to tell your mother,”’ 
writes Ruth Ashmore in an article on 
‘That Boy of Mine,” in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. ‘‘ Don’t think it is smart 
to listen to stories that are not nice, and 
which are about women. Gentlemen 
never unite in deriding women—that is a 
peculiarity of cads. Never read a book 
that you could not share with your sister. 
and never look at a picture that might 
not be framed and hung in her room. 
Why? You think somebody will call 
you ‘girly?’ Oh, no, my dear boy. 
If anything is said about your conduct 
there will be approbation given you, and 
the chances are the* the older man will 
say of that younger une who is properly 
modest, ‘ Brown is a nice fellow; I should 
like him to come and see my daughters.’ 
It is not necessary for you to see the folly 
of anything. That is an exploded theory. 
Why should you sow a crop of wild oats? 
Why not sow a crop of wheat, and get a 
harvest worth having? From day to 
day, my boy, you make up the story of 
your life; and it is the little things, the 
little honest things, that will make you a 
man, mentally as well as physically.’” 





IN an age like the present, which, to a 
larger extent than any that have preceded: 
it, has been conspicuous for the variety 
and cheapness of not only newspapers 
and magazines, but of good books, the’ 
privilege of reading which can be had for 
the asking, or which can be purchased at 
scarcely more than a tithe of their cost a 
quarter of a century ago, it does seem 
singular, in point of fact inexplicible, 
that so many young people should devote 
so large a portion of valuable time to the 
fad of card playing, that gives such 
meager promises of valuable remunera- 
tion in any form. 





AN invaluable remedy for outward. ap- 
plication in any chest or throat trouble is 
,camphorated oil. One may make it at 
home, as well as buy it already prepared 
of the druggists. Pure olive oil is put 
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on camphor gum until the latter ceases 
to dissolve, the idea being to add all the 
camphor that the oil will take up. An 
English surgeon claims to have relieved 
ninety-eight patients out of one hundred 
in cases of rheumatism by making a 
liniment of equal parts of wintergreen 
and olive oil. He applies it to the part, 
keeping it covered with oiled silk and 
flannel. He says that the pain is re- 
lieved in from four to six hours. 





HIGHER salaries would mean high 
grade teachers. High grade teachers 
would teach excellent schools. The ex- 
cellent schools would be the pride and 
glory of the Commonwealth, and would 
bring untold blessings to the future gen- 
erations of the youth of the State. Penn- 
sylvania wants and needs those things 
that high grade teachers’ salaries stand 
for, hence should pay more than is now 
the average, and should get much nearer 
the head of the column in teachers’ com- 
pensation than we now are. There are 
few proposed public expenditures which 
promise a better return than larger com- 
pensation to the teachers of our public 
schools. ‘There is none where the invest- 
ment can render larger home advantages. 


THE largest river is Time. The deep- 
est ocean is Death. The region where no 
living thing hath habitation is called 
Yesterday. The most highly civilized 
country is To-day. The highest moun- 
tain is called Success. Few reach the top 
save those who watch sharply for the 
passing of the spirit of the mountain Op- 
portunity, who carries upward all those 
that seize hold of him. The region where 
no man hath ever set foot is called To- 
morrow. The greatest desert is called 
Life, and it hath many oases. These are 
called Hope, and Ambition, and Love, 
and Charity, and Home. And of them 
all the last is the most beautiful. Besides 
there are many others smaller in extent, 
whence the traveller obtains refreshment 
during the weary journey through Life. 








WHAT we wish to remember we must 
thoroughly possess. It is in the line of 
our work; we must be master of it, not 
only laboring diligently, but understand- 
ing each step, interested in each detail, 
seeing the relation of each part to the 
whole, and cultivating a passion for ex- 
cellence. If we would remember our 


friends, and have them remember us, we 
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must develop our affections. Love, deep 
and sincere, makes imprints on the mem- 
ory which are never erased while life re- 
mains. The mother never forgets her 
child, nor the ties ‘that bind her to him, 
and her love is the type to which all oth- 
ers may aspire. If in old age we would 
wish to remember all that is beautiful 
aud uplifting in nature and in art, all that 
is noble and beautiful in life and in char- 
acter, we must choose them now, welcome 


t them, dwell with them and cherish them, 


that they may become a part of ourselves 
that can never be taken from us. What- 
ever we emphasize in our life we shall re- 
tain in our memory; what we make truly, 
really our own will never be forgotten. 





THE national disaster of education is 
the discouragement of boys in high 
schools from obtaining a college educa- 
tion.—W. 7. Harris.. 





ACCORDING to Dr. Searles, the apple is 
medicinal in a marked degree. He says: 
‘‘The apple is such a common fruit that 
very few people are familiar with its re- 
markably efficacious medicinal properties. 
Everybody ought to know that the very 
best thing they can do is to eat apples 
just before retiring for the night. Per- 
sons uninitiated in the mysteries of the 
fruit are liable to throw up their hands in 
horror at the visions of dyspepsia which 
such a suggestion may summon up; but 
no harm can come to even a delicate sys- 
tem by eating of ripe and juicy apples just 
before going to bed. The apple is an ex- 
cellent brain food, because it has more 
phosphoric acid in easily digestible shape 
than any other vegetable known. It ex- 
cites the action of the liver, promotes 
sound and healthy sleep, and thoroughly 
disinfects the mouth. This is not all. 
The apple agglutinates the surplus acids 
of the stomach, helps the kidney secre- 
tions, and prevents calculous growths, 
while it obviates indigestion, and is one 
of the best preventatives known of dis- 
eases of the throat. Everybody should 
be familiar with such knowledge. In 
addition, next to the orange and lemon, 
it is the best antidote for the thirst and 
craving of the person addicted to the 
alcohol or the opium habit.”’ 





ALTHOUGH the great beauty of the oak 
is in its foliage and habits of growth, a 
large number of them have additional 
charms in the fall of the year, by reason 
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of the brilliant color of their foliage. It is 
remarkable that nearly every American 
oak will change to some peculiar shade 
of brilliancy, from lemon to yellow or 
deep crimson; while the species from 
Europe all die away of a green color. It 
is a characteristic difference between the 
trees of the two countries. In planting, 
therefore, for colored-leaved foliage in the 
fall, one may take almost any species of 
American oak, feeling sure that it will in 
some degree add an interest to the autumn 
coloring.—eehan’s Monthly. 





GLUCOSE, it appears, is the greatest of 
all adulterants. It is used for making 
cheap candies, sugars, jellies and syrups. 
Candy commonly contains much fusil 
oil and other poisons. Strawberry ice 
cream—a plate of it — often contains 
almost more fusil oil than five glasses of 
poor whiskey. It is colored with red 
aniline dye. Licorice drops are usually 
made out of candy factory sweepings. 
Wine is frequently nothing but water 
with a percentage of crude alcohol from 
grain, or the refuse of beet refineries, 
colored with burnt sugar, flavored with 
oil of cognac and given an agreeable 
weedy taste with a little catechu. 





LET a man fairly comprehend that he 
was made in the image of God and can’t 
afford to defile it by vulgarity, deceit, 
profanity, etc., and you have at once got 
the beginning of a better citizen anda 
happier life. In the infinite details of 
school life thousands of occasions arise 
when the wise teacher can impress upon 
the plastic mind of the pupil the great 
elementary lessons in the conduct of life. 





It is recorded that when, at a large 
dinner party, a lady of the ‘‘smart set’”’ 
asked the late Dr. Jowett, in a loud and 
flippant tone, ‘‘ Pray, what do you think 
of God, now ?’’ the master replied in stern 
displeasure : ‘‘ What I think of God is of 
little consequence : it is what God thinks 
of me that is supremely important.”’ 





Wary should not the school master 
teach, to the extent of his ability, the 
rudiments of manners, and not leave his 
pupils to depend for this most important 
subject upon the chances of home and 
society? Perhaps the teacher has no 
qualifications in this direction. Let him 


acquire these for his own sake and pro- 
tection. 


I recommend any teacher to 


ENCOURAGING THE NEGLECTED BOY. 
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read Howells’ Minister’s Charge, and 
ponder upon the tremendous differences 
between the well-born and well-reared 
boy and the bright and even brilliant son 
of a social, although perfectly honest, 
pariah who took iu washing and wore 
bloomers. Manners and address in the 
actual conflicts of life are of far more im- 
portance than learning. And the school 
room is the best place in the world to 
teach self-control, presence of mind, and 
those graces of person and amenities of 
speech so indispensable to good society. 

To illustrate: Suppose the teacher at 
the close of the day’s session gives a ten- 
minute talk on slang. Now the average 
scholar has no idea of what slang means. 
He picks up in all manner of places 
slangy expressions, and not knowing 
their impropriety, uses them. In these 
talks upon correct speech use the blac‘- 
board freely. A section of the board 
might be exclusively set apart for the 
record of all slang heard in the classes 
during the day. Then just before ad- 
journment each of these expressions might 
be commented upon, to the great advan- 
tage of the whole school. Then what 
lessons of politeness easily and impres- 
sively taught, could this active teacher 
each day communicate to his pupils. 
Boys should be taught deference to girls, 
and girls taught never to receive such de- 
ference without a ‘‘ thank you.’’ 





ONE day a visitor to the school found 
Sydney Smith during play hours ab- 
sorbed in the study of Virgil, gave the 
lad a shilling, and with it a few kind 
words of sympathy and praise. ‘‘ Clever 
boy, clever boy,’’ exclaimed the stranger, 
‘*that is the way to conquer the world.”’ 
Such unlooked-for encouragement broke 
like a gleam of sunshine across the dreary 
and troubled life of the neglected boy, and 
roused within a capable heart the lauda- 
ble ambition for distinction. Sydney 
Smith never forgot that man, and to the 
end of his days praised his deed. The 
stranger went his way, little dreaming of 
the good his pleasant words had accom- 
plished, while the lad he had cheered 
soon afterward rose to the proud position 
of prefect of the school. 





EVENTS are constantly occurring in 
large cities which illustrate the struggles 
for life among the poor, beginning liter- 
ally in infancy and ending often only 
with the termination of a miserable ex- 
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istence. About nine o’clock of the even- 
ing of the day of a late election a gen- 
tleman passing up Washington street in 
Boston, was asked by a small boy to buy 
a paper. ‘‘ How is it,’’ he inquired, 
‘that you haven’t sold your papers be- 
fore this?’ ‘‘These ain’t my papers,”’ 
he replied; ‘‘I’ve sold all mine. These 
are the other little fellow’s, and I’m help- 
ing him clean ’em out.’”’ ‘‘ Where is the 
other little fellow ?”’ 
the entry.’’ The gentleman looked and 
saw a boy fast aleep upon the stairs. 
‘*How old is he?’ he inquired. ‘‘Oh. 
about six, and he lives in South Boston, 
and don’t want to go home till he’s sold 
out.’’ Theevening was damp and chilly, 
and the sight of the poor, half-clad little 
waif, tired out and asleep upon the stairs, 
so tenderly moved him that he purchased 
his remaining stock of papers, to the 
great delight of the child, who, rousing 
up from his nap, and shivering with cold, 
gladly took the quarter of a dollar given 
to him in the palm of his little hand, 
which was not much larger than the coin 
he received, and stowing it away safely in 
his pocket, started off on a run for his 
home, a mile or more away, in South 
Boston. He was probably afraid of pun- 
ishment if he returned with his papers 
unsold. ‘The aid rendered the boy in the 
sale of his papers so generously and un- 
selfishly by his associate, though but a 
child himself, was another and impressive 
testimony to the strength and beauty of 
that common bond of sympathy amongst 
the poor rarely known in the higher 
walks of life.—Our Dumb Animals. 





‘“‘ HIGH and strong character is fostered 
by companionship with its kind. Noone 
so much as the active business man needs 
the daily contact with whole and medita- 
tive minds quite apart from business life. 
He would gain by it better judgment for 
ordinary transactions, as well as greater 
serenity in the midst of the bustle and 
drive of the market. Such companion- 
ship is always available. A Kempis, 
Bunyan, Flavel, and a score of men like 
them, may wait at his library table every 
morning and evening ready to converse 
with him. ‘They are as different from 
the men he meets during the day as the 
closet and cloister differ from the Stock 
Exchange. They would prove an altera- 


tive to his mind and a purifier of his heart. 
They would give him perspective, mak- 
ing his successes elate him less and his 
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disappointments less depressing, but giv- 
ing to all his possessions a truer value, 
and to many of them a higher value than 
he has set on them heretofore. Only 
these men of high and holy thought do 
not show their real selves to those who 
ask only a single sentence from their lips. 
They become companions to those who 
dwell at leisure on their words.— 7he 
Congregationalist. 





LIFE appears to me too short to be spent 
in nursing animosity or registering 
wrongs. We are and must be, one and 
all, burdened with faults in this world ; 
but the time will soon come when we 
shall put them off in putting off corrupt- 
ible bodies; when debasement and sin will 
fall from us with this cumbrous frame of 
flesh, and only the spark will remain— 
the impalpable principle of life and 
thought, pure as when it left the Creator 
to inspire the creature ; whence it came it 
will return, perhaps to pass through grad- 
ations of glory, from the pale human soul 
to brighten to the seraph.... It isa 
creed in which I delight, to which I 
cling. It makes eternity a rest, a mighty 
home, not a terror and an abyss. Besides, 
with this creed, revenge never worries 
my heart, degradation never too deeply 
disgusts me, injustice never crushes me 
too low. I live in calm, looking to the 
end.—Charlotte Bronte. 


-— 


THE NEW AGAINST THE OLD. 








BY WILLIAM T. HARRIS. 





HE protest of the new education 

against the old education strengthens 
its cause by an appeal to scientific method, 
and to the importance of comprehension 
and insight over mere verbal memory and 
parrot repetition. But it gets so far in 
some of its applications that it develops 
weak traits of its own. It leaves the 
children so much to their caprice that 
they fail to develop what is called char- 
acter or moral tone. They are self indul- 
gent and have to be amused, or else do 
not choose to give theirattention. They 
are great at play, but good for nothing at 
real work. ‘They do not respect the 
organization of the school in which they 
are enrolled, and they will not respect the 
social whole in which they grow up. 
They will pass through life stumbling 
over themselves—not able to discriminate 
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their idiosyncrasies from their rational 
aims and purposes or from their moral 
duties. 

In the end even their mastery of scien- 
tific method will not avail to save them 
from becoming sour and misanthropic. 
For they will not be able to combine with 
their fellow men—they will have no 
directive power. 

I do not know of any education reform 
so much needed as a theory and practice 
of education which unites and adjusts 
these two tendencies—that of the old 
education toward will-training, and that 
of the new education toward intellectual 
insight and power of independent 
thought. 

For it is the unconscious conviction of 
the advocates of the old education that 
character is more important than know- 
ledge. This conviction steels them 
against the adoption of the good that the 
new education offers. They see some- 
thing amiss in the theory of the new 
education. But they do not realize how 
fully they could unite what is good in 
both systems by rigidly confining their 
mechanical methods to discipline of will 
training, and adopting the methods of the 
new education for instruction or intellect- 
ual education. 

This insight would also cure the beset- 
ting evil of the new education. The 
disciplinary side would retain its military 
exactness without its harshness, for the 
pupil would be permitted to understand 
and appreciate its motives. On the other 
hand, in his intellectual work the teacher 
would constantly press him toward 
original investigation, which is the high- 
est of scholastic methods. 

This reform of reforms is urgently 
needed now because of the increasing in- 
fluence of the method of natural science, 
and the consequent tendency to break 
completely with tradition. Inasmuch as 
the interest of the pupil is an essential 
item in effective education, it is held by 
some that there should be free election of 
studies even in the primary school. 
‘The pupil should study only what 
interests him.’’ ‘'One study is as good 
as another, provided the pupil pursues it 
with equal zeal.’’ 

Here we are on the point of losing sight 
of the most valuable heritage of the old 
education, namely, the ideal of a liberal 
or rounded education which contains 
within it the means of opening all the five 
windows of the soul. For mathematics 


EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING, 
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and natural science open only two of these 
windows, while literature opens another 
and history still a fourth. The fifth 
window is opened by such studies as 
grammatical syntax, logic, psychology, 
and philosophical studies. The course of 
study adopted is as a whole something 
psychologically complete. 

The reform of education that I recom- 
mend will discriminate between the in- 
dividual and social elements in education 
and provide amply for the retention of 
both, so as to save the moral education of 
the old and add to it the individuality and 
self-activity of the new education.—/ud- 
lic School Journal. 


—_ 


EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING. 

A CONSTANT attendant at a church near 

Central Park, New York, remarked 
when speaking of his pastor that he hardly 
ever listened to a speaker who could so 
play with words. This compliment was 
paid by an educated man, himself a mas- 
ter of words, and so sensitive and sus- 
ceptible that he confessed that speaking 
affected him like music with its harmonies 
and discords. 

Every word his pastor played with, 
or worked with, was a spoken one. He 
never wrote a sermon or even an outline. 
He might have been a fluent speaker if he 
had never undergone any special training, 
but, as a matter of fact, he did prepare 
himself for extemporaneous preaching by 
a discipline that was almost cruel. 

The method which he used was simple, 
however, and available to any one willing 
to undergo drudgery in order to acquire 
mastery. He learned it by reading an 
article written by Rev. Newman Hall, of 
London. In practicing it he set his Bible 
on the table in his study, resting on the 
back with the edges of the leaves upward. 
Then he would allow it to drop open 
where it would. At the spot where his 
eyes first rested he found his text. No 
matter what it was, it must beused. He 
began to speak at once and talked as well 
as he could for not less than ten minutes. 
No delay was allowed, no hesitation later 
on was tolerated, and no shortening of 
the time was permitted. 

For a while he was sometimes obliged 
to fill part of the time with matter that 
he would not have liked to offer to an 
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audience. ‘This was treated, however, 
as an exceptional and objectionable in- 
dulgence required by some extreme case. 
His aim was not merely to speak fluently, 
but to speak promptly, on demand and at 
the same time well. As he went on he 
gained power to keep up to his level 
through the full time of a sermon. At 
length he could step into his pulpit on a 
week day, glance into the Bible, and 
preach a sermon, followed by the sincere 
wish that he could be sure of preaching 
as well there on Sunday. 

There was a time when he found that 
he was practicing irregularly and doing 
too little. He resolved that even if he 
lost confidence in the method, he would 
continue constant practice until a certain 
time, and waste, if need be, ten minutes 
every day. He held inflexibly to this 
necessary rule. If he came home late, 
utterly tired out, ten minutes of work lay 
on the table between him and the bed. 
He persevered until the time fixed upon. 
When that arrived he was a recognized 
master of the art of extemporaneous 
speaking. 

Such a drill trains a man to think 
while talking. It also compels him to do 
his best thinking promptly. It requires 
instantaneous recognition of what may lie 
in the clauses of a text or the divisions of 
a subject. It develops power to call on 
resources and acquirements already in 
possession. _ There is nothing in the 
whole work that is not a drill in prompt 
and vigorous thinking. 

The method is a philosophical one, be- 
cause the natural way to acquire the art 
of doing anything is to do that very thing. 
It is by trying to do it as well as he can 
that the tyro gains power to do it better. 
Every other art is mastered through 
practice guided by study. If speaking 
could not be thus mastered, it would be 
the only exception. Even writing is 
learned by using the pen, and speaking 
can be learned by using the tongue. 

The same preacher applied an analogous 
method to the preparation of single 
sermons intended for the pulpit. It 
might be called the method of rehearsal. 
By himself he went over with the sermon 
or parts of it again and again. Thus the 
thought and their expressions were tested 
and rearranged or improved. Often the 


very form of a sentence was perfected. 
Such preparation avails itself of the 

good offices of that natural critic the ear, 

which will often detect a fault that eludes 
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the eye. Many more revisions can thus 
be made in a given time than by rewrit- 
ing only once or twice. The discourse is 
really further removed from extempor- 
aneousness by the time it has reached the 
audience than most written ones. Mean- 
while, it has grown familiar, and is to 
some extent memorized. 

An incidental advantage is its being 
produced in its author’s spoken style. A 
sense of the naturalness of a preacher’s 
spoken style and of the comparative un- 
naturalness of his written style when the 
sermon is to be heard and not read may 
partly account for an unreasonable 
prejudice against written sermons. It is 
worthy of any preacher to wish to be able 
to do both kinds of work well. For one 
let him cherish his pen, and for the other 
train what God made before any man 
made a pen, the tongue. 


in 


TREE-PLANTING IN ILLINOIS. 








ROM a paper read by Dr. George W. 

Minier, of Illinois, before the Farm- 
ers’ Institute, we excerpt the following 
notes relating to tree planting, which con- 
tain suggestions equally good for Penn- 
sylvania : ; 

‘““We must not forget nor neglect 
nature’s plans in tree planting, otherwise 
we shall have neither ornamental, shade, 
nor fruit trees. Congress passed laws 
giving a quantity of land to any one who 
would plant a specified amount of timber, 
and many men and women availed them- 
selves of this generous offer. I have been 
on farms thus obtained. ‘ Nature, however, 
demands that her laws shall be obeyed. 
The prairie must be broken and cultivated 
for two or three years before we can be 
certain of success. The seeds and nuts of 
the tree must be carefully kept from dry- 
ing and withering by heat. Plant all 
nut-bearing trees where they are to stand 
and remain. ‘Transplanting them is per- 
ilous. The tap root which penetrates 
should not be broken. Seed-bearing trees 
have spreading roots and can be safely 
transplanted. When nature attempts to 
grow a tree, she invariably does two 
things, and these two things must be oF . 
served and diligently followed by every 
successful tree planter. She protects the 
bark from hot sunshine and the roots from 
change of temperature. 

‘“These two points, which are both ab- 
solute requirements of nature, are almost 
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always neglected by man. No matter 
what tree it is, whether a forest or a fruit 
tree, the small twigs of the trunks protect 
from too much sunshine. These twigs 
must not be removed by the browsing of 
animals or the pruning-knife of man. 
Any tree standing in an open lot is thus 
protected from the sun, otherwise the heat 
will burst the cells, the bark become dry 
and split and the tree wither. Equal de- 
velopment of cells on all parts of a tree 
will form an upright and beautiful trunk. 
The care of roots is even more important. 
The tree feeds at unequal depths, but 
mostly near the surface, and the rootlets 
extend to the tips of the longest limbs. 
Now, if the sun sends its rays directly on 
the surface, the rootlets will be destroyed. 
Extremely hot days will affect the roots a 
foot in depth. But in most of all the ex- 
treme changes of temperature deep treez- 
ing sucks away the life of the tree. Na- 
ture provides against this sad calamity 
by gently laying down each autumn a 
mulch of leaves for her forests or solitary 
trees. The fungous growth on the bark 
may be removed by washing with a lime 
and copperas solution. Every roadside 
should be planted with trees for shade or 
fruit. In this way, Illinois may supply 
the necessities of her citizens in fruits, at 
the same time throwing the beauty of 
trees over her almost boundless plains.’’ 


atin 


A RESIDING PURPOSE. 








NUMBER of superintendents were 
sitting near each other on the return 


’ journey from an important meeting ; the 


conversation at first was mainly critical, 
consisting of opinions on the papers read; 
after a time these seemed to exhaust the 
supply of conclusions, and it become 
evident a new chapter was to be begun. 

“Do you know,” said a large burly 
man who had been mainly employed in 
looking out of the car window while the 
rest were criticising the president’s ad- 
dress, and whose mind was at that time 
evidently on something else, ‘‘do you 
know that N —— is making a great suc- 
cess in ——? P——, the A. B. C.’s agent, 
is as gooda judge as I know of these 
things, and he says his success is wonder- 
ful, And it is of the solid kind, too; 
come to stay.’’ 

This statement turned every mind into 
anewchannel. There is no subject that 
is more interesting and attractive to a 
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number of superintendents than the 
marked success of one of their number in 
some part where previously the attention 
of the public could hardly be arrested. 
In this case it seemed to be conceded that 
N——had in some manner risen to a 
position of importance, and all were eager 
to know how he had effected it. He had 
graduated at a normal school, had been 
an assistant in a town school for several 
years, had attended educational gather- 
ings, had become principal of the high 
school in a large town, and two years 
before the date of the conversation had 
been chosen as superintendent. 

‘*T never saw much out of the ordinary 
in him,’’ said one. 

‘* He may be one of those fellows that 
creep up slowly and steadily, like the 
century plant—long time blooming, but 
sure to bloom if they live long enough,’’ 
remarked a tall man with gold spectacles. 

‘* Who knows what he has been doing ?”’ 
said another. 

‘What is the point of his success?’’ 
said another. ‘‘ Has he got the manual 
training craze? or taken up physical 
development? Or one session a day? 
Or holding teachers’ meetings? What 
is his particular weakness? 

‘*He’s an all-around man, I judge,”’ 
said another. 

‘‘Only a fair writer, if his articles in 
The School Journal are any sample.,’ 

‘* Well, it is not easy to measure up a 
man, we all know; I don’t suppose our 
school boards know us fully, though they 
think they do. You know the old 
proverb, ‘‘ No prophet is great in his own 
country,’’ and this applies to N oe 
suspect. He is probably a greater man 
than we have apprehended.”’ 

‘*That is good of you, Supt. G——-; it 
sounds like my old teacher, the best I 
ever had (I only wish I was half as good). 
He always had kind words and prophecies 
for all, no matter how unpromising.”’ 

‘* Perhaps his school board is with him.”’ 

‘*T am never sure of my school board. 
If I propose to have a loose board nailed 
on the fence, it is by no means certain to 
meet with approval.’’ 

‘*It is plain that P——, the A. B. C.’s 
agent, considers him not only a rising 
man, but a risen man. They know a 
great deal—those agents; they see hun- 
dreds of schools, and are capital judges 
of men. He thinks N——‘has demon- 
started that he knows his business 
thoroughly. The people are with him ”’ 
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‘« Perhaps he made himself very popular | certain ability that can be developed, and 


as principal: of the high school, and is 
now reaping returns. That is the way 
sometimes.’’ 

‘*T don’t think it is that way; I think 
he has demonstrated ability as principal 
and assuperintendent, and it is recognized. 
In other words, he’s got it in him.’’ 

‘*That explains it, and it doesn’t ex- 
plain it either,’’ said the tall superintend- 
ent. 

Then the conversation was carried on 
mainly by three—the first speaker being 
the leader, a man with gray hair, combed 
directly back from his forehead, taking 
up his words quickly, and one with sandy 
hair, putting in some witty discriminating 
remarks from time to time. The rest 
were content to listen; they were learners; 
they recognized the others as masters. 

‘** No, it doesn’t explain it as fully as I 
would like, but it gives one a central 
thought, and that issomething. It is the 
great thing to have a fixed purpose in 
battling with things in this world.’’ 

*“You mean, I think, clear sight as to 
ends and then forever holding on,’’ said 
No. 3. 

‘Yes, but more than that; why of 
course holding on is good, but all of us 
do that. I think the clear vision is the 
conqueror. You see it is something like 
this; at least I fancy itis. By long study 
a man gets to see all the separate and 
disjointed things with which he labors 
matched together in charming order, into 
what the Germans term a vighiness. 
This can only come from long and con- 
tinuous contemplation. It is like Na- 
poleon’s having a sort of high scaffold 
built at Waterloo, though he didn’t have 
anything of the kind; I believed it for 
many years, but that illustrates my idea; 
you get above the smoke and fog, and see 
how things might be.’’ 

‘* And N——, you think, is a student?”’ 
said No. 2. ‘‘I never gave him credit for 
that. ‘The truth is we are all of us too 
lazy to accomplish much. When I was 
principal of the high school at L » 
why superintendent T—— never read 
anything except the newspaper. When 
he made out his annual report he used to 
get down other reports and work them in. 
I don’t think he knew as much when he 
retired as he did when he began.’’ 

‘* He is not at all what one would call 
a genius; at least not my idea of a genius, 
but I always felt he had a certain solid 
competence about him. We all havea 











that is what N—— has done.”’ 

‘*He has been stirring up the people 
there on education a good deal,’’ broke in 
one of the listening group. ‘“‘I got a 
paper that took two coijumns to tell of a 
meeting in the public hall where he gave 
a lecture, and showed how reading was 
best taught by means of objects; children 
were called on the stage and taught to 
read. There was an enthusiastic audi- 


‘ence, judging from the paper.”’ 


**T have known that he was a student of 
education for several years pars, but he 
doesn’t parade his knowledge. When he 
was an assistant at G he told me he 
had made a special study of Pestalozzi. 
I remember he said at first there was 
nothing in Pestalozzi, but afterward he 
saw that most of our American writers 
merely echo the ideas of Pestalozzi.’’ 

‘“There is one good test of a superin- 
tendent (and this I say, wishing you to 
consider that it is in the abstract, and not 
descriptive of myself): his teachers will 
be growing. Look at Parker, Colonel 
Parker I mean; how many come to him 
and light their candle, lamp, torch, or 
electric light, as the case may be, and go 
out into the world! It is witha superin- 
tendent as with a preacher. A good 
preacher is lifting his people along from 
one point to another.”’ 

‘* Ves, I believe that. It is a fortune to 
be an assistant teacher with some super- 
intendents; I am speaking concretely, I 
would have you understand. You know 
I was in G—— for three years. I owe 
everything to superintendent M——. 
He built us all up.’’ This too was from — 
one of the listeners. 

**A good deal depends on the school 
board. (Murmurs of assent from the 
entire group.) I believe I could double 
my results if I had a better board. I 
have the impression that N—— has 
Senator Bennett on his board, a man of 
great ability; he probably has measured 
up N rightly, and shows the rest that 
he confides in him, and that is worth 
everything. The rest follow thesenator’s 
example.”’ 

Yes, that is all right, of course, but 
then that would amount to but little if 
N—— hadn’t thestuffinhim. Youcome 
back to my ground—N—— has got it in 
him. School boards are often ugly as sin, 
but they complain of the want of ability 
in us. It isn’t the knowledge I have of 
arithmetic and so on that makes me 
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worth my salary; nor is it my knowledge 
of the business of superintending schools. 
What gives me value is that I know what 
education is in a broad way, and can 
reach results, partially at least. When 
I say, ‘got z¢in him,’ I mean got hold of 
the essence of the thing. Going to the 
church building with your best clothes on, 
and sitting up and looking at the preacher 
isn’t religion; nor getting the words of the 
text-book isn’t education. Most teachers 
think it is, and most superintendents let 
them labor on in that delusion; they are 
not able to inoculate them with higher 
ideas, because they don’t possess them.’’ 

‘You mean that N—— turns all of the 
mechanism of the school system in his 
town to realize education in its broad 
sense; that’s what you mean by ‘having it 
in him.’ And you think the people 
generally comprehend that he is running 
the system broad-gauge, and like it.’’ 

‘** Yes, that’s what I mean, and I want 
to tell you that it’s not an easy thing to 
do.’’ (Murmurs of assent. ) 

‘*What stands most in the way?’’ 
asked the youngest of the listening group. 
‘*Ts it the school board, the public, or the 
teachers ?”’ 

Laughing, the fair-haired man, a great 
favorite at institutes, replied: 

‘‘In my opinion it is ourselves. ‘The 
fault is not in our stars but in ourselves.’ 
And how little there is tohelp us. Take 
this meeting which we have attended. 
It will be forgotten by all of us in a week, 
but this conference will last forever, at 
least as faras I am concerned. I cannot 
say I shall start out in the autumn with 
a new scheme of any kind, but I shall 
have a new spirit.’’ 

‘‘How would it be to get N to come 
to , and a dozen of us meet him there 
for a conference, and let him expound on 
the subject ‘‘ HowI made superintendency 
asuccess.’’ This from one of the listen- 
ers. 

‘*It would dolittle good. It iscurious 
that there are things you cannot tell. 
Edgar Allan Poe undertook to tell how 
he wrote the ‘ Raven,’ but I never read 
any poems written by people who learned 
how from what he disclosed. 

‘* No; the only way for us is to attempt 
to seize upon the central truth of educa- 
tion and then embody it. The sculptor 
‘must have a vision, the idea, then he 
must take hammer and chisel and work 
away.’’ 

‘The teacher’s meeting then is a most 
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important factor, for the idea of the 
superintendent must be disclosed to the 


teachers. But are not most teachers’ 
meetings a failure in this?’’ From a 
listener. 


‘My teachers’ meetings are now, and 
always have been failures,’’ blurted out 
the second speaker. ‘‘ I am speaking con- 
fidentially of course; but it is my weak- 
ness. I don’t seem to be able to bring 
my teachers to believe there is anything 
serious in education. ‘They look at it as 
the girl behind the counter does at her 
business.”’ 

A look of dismay passed over the 
countenances of all the group, and there 
was a pauce. ‘‘ Would it not make a 
difference if your assistants were men, at 
least mainly ?’’ 

**Yes, in most respects it would; but 
women have come to stay as teachers. 
They meet on Saturday mornings for an 
hour, and in spite of all I can do and 
what the principals of the schools can do, 
they come because they must, and stay 
no longer than they must.’’ 

‘*T tried a plan that worked well,’”’ said 
one of the listening group who had 
replied the oftenest. ‘‘ At my teachers’ 
meetings I ask each teacher, ‘ What real 
education have you forwarded during the 
week ?’”’ 

Murmurs of assent were heard from the 
entire group. 

‘‘It was hard to get them started, but 
now all report and give the class and the 
pupil. Of course it is a struggle and 
always will be, but it is the right line.’’ 

‘*You mean that the teacher reports 
how she aided the educative process, —for 
we all say that one educates himself, and 
then go to work to have some one else do 
it That is a splendid idea.’’ 

‘* He is another that has got it in him,”’ 
was the whispered remark made by one 
of the three. 

The train was now nearing a station 
where several were to leave, and the 
group was broken up. Hence, such is 
the inability of human effort to be reunited 
again under precisely the same circum- 
stances, if it were possible that the same 
individuals could sit again as they did 
that day, with the same garments on, 
they would not think in the same lines. 
New experiences, and the kaleidoscopic 
nature of our mental agglomerations, 
make it impossible to state a truth with 
the same coloring at different periods. 
But as the particles in a drop of water, 
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though they may not occupy the same 
relative places, aggregate themselves ever 
into a spherical form, so the numerous 
judgments of that group of men crys- 
talized themselves into a form that ex- 
pressed a truth each felt to have general 
application to their work that might best 
be stated in the words, ‘‘ The successful 
superintendent has it in him.’’— MW. Y. 
School Journal. 





LANDS TO REFOREST. 





NE of the most common inquiries 

made is, what land have we in this 
State which should be planted in trees— 
that is, in trees regarded asacrop? It is 
safe to say that land in Pennsylvania 
which is poor, hilly, rocky, and has a 
cold exposure, had all of it better be left 
in forest, or planted with trees again if 
the original forest has been removed. 

We are met at once by the second ques- 
tion, will it pay? ‘That may first of all 
be answered by another question—does it 
pay to farm such land? In the present 
depressed condition of agriculture there 
can be but one answer to this. It will 
not pay to farm it! You have however 
taken your land out of timber, where the 
soil was gaining the elements of fertility, 
and put it in crops where the chances 
are it is losing fertility! What will you 
have gained thereby at the expiration of, 
say ten years? Most likely nothing. 
The fact is, there are thousands of acres 
in this State which never should have 
been cleared for farming purposes. Such 
a statement may appear harsh and regard- 
less Of the struggles which an honest 
man will make to support a family. But 
the fact remains that there never has 
been a time when such a family could not 
have been better supported if the indus- 
trious parent had hired out on better 
land, if he could not command its use as 
a tenant. Meanwhile his trees as a 
whole would have lost nothing in keep- 
ing. They would in some cases have 
increased in value. Those which ma- 
tured could have been removed and turned 
into money. 

The example furnished at this hour by 
New Hampshire and Vermont is directly 
in point. One may buy, in those states, 


an almost unlimited number of farms, 
whose trees were first removed and then 
crops put in, simply because the ground 
was cleared. The idea of producing a 
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second crop of trees was new and strange 
—indeed, almost unheard of. Now these 
impoverished lands are ready to be 
abandoned because they will not support 
a farmer. ‘They can be bought at a very 
low figure. Nature intended them for 
the nation’s timber heritage, and this 
statement is as true of Pennsylvania as it 
is of New Hampshire and Vermont. 

But we are at once told, if you cut off 
one crop of good trees, another, probably 
of different kind and most likely of less 
value, will follow, which is not at all 
strange. If you cut off a crop of wheat, 
or corn, do you expect wheat or corn to 
grow spontaneously forever after in the 
same ground? If one fails to recognize 
that trees are a crop, he does not compre- 
hend the problem. Select your crop, 
start it, and you may produce it. You 
have no natural right to expect anything 
else. Furthermore, the time has come 
when it will pay you to do so with trees. 

Just look around you for areas, large 
or small, of bog land, of steep rocky hill- 
sides, or serpentine outcrops, or ridges of 
shade which slope toward the west, north 
or northwest, and ask if it pays to farm 
such places; possibly this will help to 
answer the question where to plant trees. 
—Forest Leaves. 





TEACHING READING. 





N presenting the subject of methods of 
instruction in reading, at the late meet- 
ing of the State Association, Supt. Sam’l 
Hamilton, of Allegheny county, argued 
the case at some length for the Pollard 
System in the following paper: 


Silent reading is thinking thoughts sug- 
gested by the language of another. It is 
simply thinking along the lines suggested 
by the printed page, and while the language 
is that of the author, the thoughts are those 
of the reader. Primary reading, in the first 
step, consists mainly in changing the 
child’s ear-vocabulary into an eye-vocabu- 
lary, in training him to recognize through 
the eye what he knows through the ear, 
in making him eye-minded as well as ear- 
minded. Oral primary reading is the trans- 
lation of unknown form symbols _ into 
known sound symbols. It is making visi- 
ble language oral. By changing unknown 
visible words into known audible ones, the 
child is stimulated to think and trained to 
suggest thought. 

Pronouncing words is not reading; it is 
only the mechanics of the subject; and yet 
to know the visible, and to say the oral 
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word as combined in the act of pronuncia- 
tion are the chief difficulties to be overcome 
by the child. As uniting and separating 
are fundamental arithmetical operations, a 
knowledge of which precedes their practical 
application in the solution of problems, so 
knowing the visible and saying the oral 
word are fundamental operations in the me- 
chanics of reading, without which the child 
cannot think thoughts suggested by, or 
—_— thought in the language of the au- 
thor. 

The vocabulary of the primary reader is 
known to the child through the ear. Its 
oral language needs no explanation, and 
readily suggests thought to him. The main 
difficulty is not in the thought suggested to 
him through the visible, or by him through 
the oral words. It is almost wholly in 
training him to get through the eye and 
give with the voice the correct pronunciation 
of unknown words. If this is true, the 
merits of any system of reading may be 
justly determined by the visual and oral 
power which it gives the child over un 
known words. For in primary reading the 
matter of thought and expression is a ques- 
tion for the teacher who conducts the recita- 
tion, rather than a part of the method by 
which the child is prepared to recite. 

The Pollard Synthetic Method gives a 
marvelous visual and oral power over new 
words. This power is the direct result of 
well defined principles repeatedly applied 
to the interpretation of new words. And 
judged from this standpoint, the method is 
certainly preferable to any which leaves the 
child wholly dependent upon memory and 
vague inductions of past experiences. Let 
us, however, before discussing the merits of 
this new method, inquire briefly what it is. 

As much valuable time in educational 
bodies is often wasted in correlating and 
concentrating co-ordinations, in describing 
what we cannot identify, in discussing what 
we cannot define, and saying much about a 
subject of which we know nothing, it may 
not be out of place for us to attempt to give 
a clear and comprehensive notion of what 
the Pollard Method is, by resorting to for- 
mal definitions which we trust will define. 

1. It is a system of phonic synthesis, by 
which the child is given the power to read- 
ily recognize, distinctly articulate, clearly 
enunciate,critically pronounce,and correctly 
spell the ordinary words of the lauguage, 
thus preparing the child for the drill in 
thought and expression which every good 
teacher of reading, Pollard or otherwise, 
must give. 

2. It is a system for making visible lan- 
guage oral by a process of word interpreta- 
tion, which is easy, natural, logical, sys- 
tematic and complete. It is to be noted at 
this point that the Pollard system does not 
regard reading as the mere formal utterance 
of words, a piece of mechanical drudgery 
devoid of life, interest, thought and expres- 
sion to the child. It never held such talla- 





cious educational doctrine. It does not now, 
notwithstanding some criticism to the con- 
trary. It does hold, however, that since the 
oral words of the first reader readily and 
naturally suggest thought to the child, the 
recognition and pronunciation of these 
words as the mechanics of reading are the 
chief obstacles to the child’s progress. It 
holds that the child is not prepared to par- 
ticipate in the drill for thought and expres- 
sion until he can recognize and pronounce 
the words. Instead of opposing the thought 
element in the process, it actually empha- 
sizes it, by preparing the child for the in- 
telligent use of the dictionary at an earlier 
age than any other system. 

In order that we may be able to have an 
honest and intelligent opinion of the merits 
of this method, let us examine it critically 
from the theoretical standpoint and see 
wherein it differs from ail others. 

1. It assumes that as the sentence is the 
unit of thought and the letter the unit of 
printed language, so the sound is the unit 
of vocal utterance. 

2. It teaches the child to recognize these 
sound units in his natural environment, 
then trains him by imitation to utter and to 
represent them until the association between 
sound and symbol is complete. 

3. The words to be learned are grouped 
into families according to the laws which 
govern their formation and pronunciation. 

4. The child is drilled until he under- 
stands and can successfully apply the 
‘‘simple, underlying, easily-comprehended 
but far-reaching principles’ of orthoepy to 
the pronunciation of these family groups. 
These rules are to pronunciation what the 
multiplication tables are to arithmetic, or 
the scale to music. . 

5. While there is an element of analysis 
in this system, the whole process is essen- 
tially synthetic. Because of this, some 
critics have pronounced it a re-statement of 
the old Phonic Method, which was also syn- 
thetic. Such a conclusion is not justifiable 
unless reached before all the facts are 
known, and then it reminds ys of the Irish 
juryman who wanted to save time and 
trouble by rendering the verdict without 
hearing the evidence, or of the blind natur- 
alist who stroked the back of a black crow 
and gave scientific reasons why it was a 
white pigeon. But the patient searcher 
after truth readily discovers a difference 
between them. 

In the Phonic Method, the teacher know- 
ing the pronunciation of a word is thereby 
able to indicate its elementary sounds by 
appropriate diacritical marks. The child 
understanding these marks and their oral 
equivalent is able, by a synthetic process, to 
unite them in the correct pronunciation. 
The child depends upon the teacher, and the 
teacher upon the dictionary. Thus both 
are helplessly dependent upon the testi- 
mony of a higher witness, because the fun- 
damental principles which determine the 
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power of letters in words are unknown to 
them. 

In the Pollard the child masters these 
principles. They teach him to see the rela- 
tions, discover the powers and utter the val- 
ues of letters in the work of naming or say- 
ing unknown words. In this process there 
are four distinct steps: 1. The child observes 
the relations of the letters in the word 2.; 
He applies the rules to these relations and 
discovers their sound values; 3. He indicates 
the power or value cf each letter by a dia- 
critical notation; 4. This notation by the 
power of association suggests the repre- 
sented sounds, by the correct utterance of 
which the word is pronounced. 

Instead of these two methods being iden- 
tical they resemble each other in this fourth 
steponly. So far as the pupil’s work is con- 
cerned, all of the Phonic method is embraced 
in this one step of the Pollard. It is in the 
first three steps of this process that the lat- 
ter differs from all other systems, and there- 
by establishes a legitimate, and as yet un- 
controverted claim to originality. In the 
Phonic method the work of changing visible 
into audible words is done primarily by the 
teacher; while by the Pollard the child 
independently, thoughtfully and rapidly 
works out the correct pronunciation of un- 
known words by a process that is easy, nat- 
ural, rational, logical, systematic and com- 
plete. 

6. The theory of the Pollard differs also 
from that of the Phonic Analytic method. 
The one is analytic, the other is largely 
synthetic. The one begins with the thing 
sought in reading, the pronunciation of the 
word, advances by an analytic process and 
ends with the elementary sound. The other 
having marked the powers of the letters, 
begins with the elementary sound, advances 
by a synthetic process and ends with the 
pronunciation of the unknown word. In 
the Analytic, the child accepts what to him 
is an arbitrary and unreasonable pronuncia- 
tion. By a long drawn-out utterance he 
slowly separates it into as many impulses 
of the voice as the word has sound units, 
and marks each as the pronunciation indi- 
cates. In the Synthetic, the child applies 
well-established principles, discovers sound 
values, marks them appropriately and gets 
the pronunciation of the word. The former 
gives the pronunciation of the word and asks 
for the sounds and their symbols. The other 
reverses the order. It gives the written 
word, asks the child to apply the rules, utter 
the sounds, and pronounce the word. By 
the Phonic method the child gets the ele- 
mentary sound through the slow pronunci- 
ation. By the Pollard he gets the pronun- 
ciation through the applied rules for dis- 
covering, marking and uttering the sound 
values of letters. The former teaches him 
to utter sounds; the latter to seé relations, 
apply rules, utter sounds and pronounce 
words. The one makes him master of an 
analytic process by which he can find the 





; elementary sounds in any word that has been 


marked and pronounced for him. The other 
makes him master of a simple, logical, syn- 
thetic process by which he can thoughtfully 
and surely work out for himself the correct 
pronunciation of any ordinary word. The 
object of the one is the distinct utterance of 
known words, the object of the other is the 
distinct utterance of unknown words. 

Methods, systems and devices are the 
machinery of education. They belong to 
the field of the formal rather than the vital. 
They constitute the means rather than the 
end. 

Methods, in themselves, do not educate. 
They are ‘‘ ways of approach to the learner’s 
mind, and ways of directing its activities 
according to, well understood laws.’’ They 
furnish the means through which mental 
activity is aroused and by which it is di- 
rected. The main object of method is not 
to impart knowledge, but to start and direct 
the operations of the mind. Teaching is 
causing the mind of the child to dothe right 
thing in the right way and at the right time. 
The method is the manner in which this is 
done, the plan by which it is accomplished. 

All true educational methods then must 
be based upon a knowledgs of the mental 
activities, and the laws which arouse and 
direct them. And those which rest upon 
any other foundation must eventually be 
condemned as unwise, unsound and unped- 
agogical. By this standard let us measure 
the Pollard. Let us weigh itin the pedago- 
gical balance and see if it is found wanting. 

1. The Pollard Synthetic Method gives 
sufficient exercise to the perceptive faculties 
of the child, and at an early age calls into 
action the higher forms of mental activity. 
Because it is supposed to omit the former, 
and do the latter, it has been condemned as 
unpedagogical. It was a great psychologi- 
cal error, now generally admitted, that per- 
ception, memory, imagination and thinking 
are independent faculties having little rela- 
tion to each other, and that each, therefore, 
required a separate time and exercise for its 
development. Such a notion is artificial 
and unwarranted. It is not in harmony 
with the unity of the mind and, therefore, 
destroys the unity in-education. Modern 
writers have corrected this error. The 
so-called independent faculties are now 
regarded as different stages of mental devel- 
opment, the one naturally leading to the 
other. Memory and imagination and the 
higher faculties come after perception be- 
cause they spring from it. The old notion 
of training the faculties in the order of their 
development is in error. It is true much 
attention must be given in the early educa- 
tion of the child to the training of his per- 
ceptive powers. But the higher forms of 
mental activity must be exercised also. 
The product of perception is not knowledge, 
but rather the material from which it is 
constructed, What comes to the child 
through the senses must put the processes 
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of the mind into operation. It must be 
attended to, examined, analyzed, compared, 
associated, assimilated,to become knowledge 
and to result in mental power. 

The mind is not to receive perceptions 
during the first years of its education, and 
hoard them away like bricks, to be built 
into the structure of knowledge sometime 
later in life. Itis rather to exercise the per- 
ceptive powers in such a way that the other 
processes which develop the so-called higher 
faculties shall immediately follow. The 
child therefore, by the proper use of its per- 
ceptive powers calls into immediate exercise 
the higher activities of the mind, the one 
naturally leading the other. If this is true, 
he exercises these higher activities at a much 
earlier age than most methods require. To 
confirm this opinion there is no lack of evi- 
dence. 

Perez, in his First Three Years of Child- 
hood, says: ‘‘ Children compare a great 
deal at the age of two and one-half years.”’ 
And again, ‘‘ children are capable of reason- 
ing from their very cradle.’’ Darwin 
noticed the signs of practical reasoning in 
his son at the age of five months. Egger, 
in speaking of his own child, uses this lan- 
guage: ‘At twenty-eight months I ob- 
served the scope of his reasoning powers 
extend.’’ Perez believed that ‘‘the ability 
to abstract may show itself, though imper- 
fectly, even in the first year.’’ Putnam 
thinks that ‘‘after the close of the second 
year the thinking processes including reas- 
oning grow in vigor very rapidly.”’ 

Other examples might be clted, but suffi- 
cient has been given to justify the conclu- 
sion that the higher activities of the mind 
are certainly used at a very early age, and 
that educational methods should not only 
provide for the proper exercise of the per- 
ceptive powers but for the higher activities 
also. This is just what the Pollard System 
does. The best argument in its favor is not 
that it is a splendid system for teaching 
reading, nor that it simply gives the child 
a marvelous mastery over the mysteries of 
new words, not that it gives him a key to 
the analogies of the language. It is true 
these arguments are sufficient to justify its 
existence and to defend it against its ene- 
mies. But its chief recommendation is that 
it provides for the use of the perceptive 
powers, and at the same time leads to the 
proper exercise of the higher mental activi- 
ties. The pronunciation of every word not 
only exercises the eye, the ear, and the 
hand, the organs of the three school room 
senses which give us the most accurate 
knowledge, but it also calls into immediate 
exercise the higher powers of analysis, com- 
parison, association and judgment. In the 
process of word interpretation the order is 
as follows: 1. The child sees the letter rela- 
tions in the word; 2. He measures these re- 
lations by the known standards of compari- 
son and discovers the sound value of each 
letter; 3. By an act of association the sound 
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suggests its symbol and the work is marked; 
4. The eye surveys the word, observes the 
symbols, the mind by association suggests 
the sounds, the voice utters and the ear by 
representation and comparison identifies 


| them. Thus the mind arrives at a complete 


judgment and suggests it by pronouncing 
the word. 

In these latter days much of the primary 
work in our schools belittles the child’s 
mental power and is an insult fo his intelli- 
gence. Number is often chopped up into 
such infinitesimal pieces and dealt out to 
him by atoms in such homeopathic doses, 
that for years he seldom gets enough, at 
any one lesson, to start and operate his in- 
tellectual machinery. In the reading lessons, 
the child is fed upon a literary gruel simpli- 
fied and diluted to the zth power, in order 
to suit the child-mind. Much of it is so de- 
void of merit that a critic would scarcely 
find enough of anything in it, save twaddle, 
to interest a philosopher, much less a child. 
Much of the language is based upon the 
misapplication of the maxim, Learn to do 
by doing. It requires the child to do, or to. 
write something, regardless of whether the 
doing has purpose, point, aim, edge, object 
orend. In fact, there is floating around, in 
the educational mist which befogs much of 
our primary work, a dimly defined notion 
that the primary teacher’s work consists in 
simplifying subjects, in removing difficul- 
ties, in teaching what the child already 
knows, in trying to prove what is self-evi- 
dent, and in attempting to draw from his 
mind what it does not possess. Under such 
conditions as these, it is really refreshing 
to find a method like the Pollard, which 
leaves something for the child to exercise 
his mind upon; something for him to learn, 
to remember, to repeat, and to apply in un- 
locking for himself the magic revelations of 
the language; something which will allow 
him to exercise his mind through the pro- 
cesses of analysis, comparison, association 
and judgment. The psychology of any 
method, which requires the exercise of 
these intellectual processes, in the grammar 
grade or high school, would be commended 
rather than questioned. And certainly no 
method can be condemned as psychologi- 
cally unsound because it requires the child 
in the primary school to exercise, at least 
in an elementary manner, the higher forms 
of mental activity which must contribute to 
his growth and progress in the more ad- - 
vanced schools, and which he must of 
necessity exercise whether he is in school 
or out of it. 

2. The Poilard Synthetic Method is in 
perfect harmony with the analytic and 
synthetic powers of the mind. The funda- 
mental functions of mind are analysis and 
synthesis. Every fact of knowledge which 
the child will ever acquire must come to 
him by being distinguished from, or con- 
necting with other facts. Hence, all true 
en, for acquiring knowledge must rest 
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upon these powers. The Pollard in name 
and in fact is a synthetic method. That it 
is in harmony with the synthetic power of 
the mind goes without argument. But it is 
analytic also. 

3. The Pollard Synthetic Method is in 
harmony with the law of attention. With- 
out attention there can be no education. 
‘*No amount of presentation, however skill- 
ful; no amount of repetition, however per- 
sistent; no amount of explanation, however 
clear, is of any avail, unless the child’s at- 
tention, the one condition of learning which 
cannot be dispensed with, is secured.’ 
Without it one method is no better than 
another. Everything must come to the 
child through attention, and much of his 
mental power is the result of it. If this is 
true, the psychological value of any method 
may be justly determined by the power 
which it gives him to direct, concentrate 
and control the actions of his mind. A 
distinguished. writer says that ‘‘ attention 
can be kept fixed only as it is kept moving 
along related or connected points,’’ and that 
‘‘the process of paying attention is there- 
fore one of noticing and discovering rela- 
tions.’’ In the matter of word interpreta- 
tion by the Pollard the child looks at the 
word, notices the relation of the letters and 
discovers their sound values. This is such 
a literal application of the law of attention 
that the author, in formulating this system, 
must have had two great objects in view. 
First, that of developing the power of at- 
tention in the child, and second, that of 
training him to read. As a matter of ob- 
servation, I am led to conclude that one of 
the chief merits of the system is the power 
of attention it gives to thechild. This con- 
clusion is confirmed by the opinions of some 
teachers, who hold that the children taught 
by this system afterward excel in all school 
work requiring concentrated mental effort. 

4. The Pollard Synthetic Method is in 
accord with the maxim, ‘‘ Learn with what 
you have learned.’’ It puts the child in 
possession of certain principles by the ap- 
plication of which he is to learn new words. 
it requires that what is known shall be 
used in the process of interpreting or ac- 
quiring what is unknown. Old knowlege is 
used in grasping, identifying and assimilat- 
ing the new. The child thus literally 
learns with what he has learned. 

5. The Pollard Sythetic Method’s logical 
development is ‘‘from the known to the 
unknown.’’ As the process naturally leads 
the child from known standards or rules to 
unknown values and from known sounds to 
unknown words, this principle is too self- 
evident to require any argument. 

6. The Pollard synthetic method follows 
the maxim: ‘‘ Teach one thing at a time.’’ 
The process of making visible language 
oral by the Pollard is made up of several 
successive steps, each of which is taught 
separately and leads directly to the other. 
The child sees the word, observes the rela- 








tions of its letters, discovers their values, 
marks their powers, and utters their sounds 
in pronouncing the words. 

7. The Pollard synthetic method agrees 
with the maxim: ‘* Do nothing for the child 
he can be taught to do for himself.’’ The 
Pollard is a complete developing process in 
itself, based upon a few fundamental princi- 
ples which the child readily remembers and 
easily applies. There is no telling on the 
part of the teacher and no guessing by the 
pupil. It has nothing in common with the 


_ordinary ‘‘pouring-in process’’ or with the 


old haphazard, hit and-miss, look-and-say, 
tell-and-guess word method. ‘‘It makes 
few appeals to the memory and many to the 
constructive faculties.’’ It appeals to the 
spontaneous activities of the child, gives 
him confidence in himself, and imbues him 
with the spirit of self-kelpfulness. His eye 
sees, the mind discovers, the voice utters 
and the ear identifies. And thus unaided, 
save by the self direction of his own mind, 
he thoughtfully, surely and systematically 
works out the correct pronunciation of every 
new word. 

8. ‘Facts before rules.’’ The Pollard has 
been severely criticised because it is sup- 
posed to violate this maxim. Does it? 
Most methods for teaching reading do, be- 
cause they give nothing but facts. The 
Pollard gives both ; facts first, rules after- 
ward. 

g. ‘“Teach ideas before words; teach things, 
not names.’’ These are favorite maxims 
quoted against the Pollard. It is condemned 
because it is supposed to teach words and 
names rather than ideas and things. It is 
impossible to teach th.ugs. They must be 
identified by names, and the name or word 
transforms them into ideas. The mind 
deals with ideas, notthings. Ideas have no 
existence outside the mind and things in- 
side of it. To pass beye’d their natural 
limits each must be changed into its corres- 
ponding equivalent by the mystic power of 
words. The examination of things will 
suggest ideas to the mind, but these notions 
cannot be combined or expressed until they 
are named. The true order is things, ideas, 
names, language; not things, ideas nor 
words alone, but ideas of things embodied 
in words. Language is made up of words, 
and without them there can be neither 
thought nor expression. From this it is 
evident that words as well as ideas of things 
must be taught and that any method which 
neglects either is defective. ‘The Pollard is 
no champion of rote lea. aing. It does not 
believe in ‘‘empty words.’’ One of its prin- 
cipal aims is to prepare the child for the 
early and intelligent use of ‘the dictionary, 
that great national educational bank where 
names, ideas and words fird ready exchange 
into their current corresponding values. Its 
creed is, examine things, apply rules, dis- 
cover ideas and know words. It assumes, 
however, and rightly, too, that the child in 
learning to read has most of the ideas sug- 
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gested by the language, and that the main 
business of the teacher, preparatory to the 
drill for thought and expression, is to teach 


him to know and utter the words. The 
child knows the thing, hat, but he must 
learn the word, ‘‘hat.’’ And while it does 
not try to simplify and teach what the child 
knows, or to divorce ideas from words, it 
does aim to give the child ideas of things 
embodied in words. 

Let us now close by glancing a moment 
at the results produced by the Pollard Sys- 
tem. ‘‘ By their fruits yeshall know them.”’ 
Teachers do not ‘‘ gather grapes of thorns or 
figs of thistles’’ in the school room any more 
than husbandmen do in the vineyard. If 
true educational methods are rightly applied 
the quantity and quality of the fruit need 
give us little concern, In quantity and qual- 
ity the results which are secured through 
the Pollard far surpass the expectations of 
its most sanguine friends. As this paper is 
already too long, we shall take time to enu- 
merate them only: It prepares the child to 
participate in the rea‘ling drill, giving him 
a marvelous mastery over the mysteries of 
new words. It gives distinct articulation, 
clear enunciation, and correct pronuncia- 
tion. It aidsin making good spellers by 
requiring a critical observation of the posi- 
tion of letters in the written word. It 
economizes time and intellectual energy by 
giving the child great power over written 
language and by preparing him forthe early 
and intelligent use of the dictionary. It 
provides helpful school-room employment 
for the child and makes him independent 
and self-helpful in thought and action. It 


leads to a better knowledge and use of the | 


English language on the part of the teacher 
pore pupil. 

But its highest and best results are purely 
mental: It quickens by constant use the per- 
ceptive qualities It arouses and exercises 
at an early age the higher forms of mental 
activity. By developing to a marvelous 
degree the power of attention, it gives to the 
mind the capacity of acting steadily, persist- 
ently and successfully in the accomplish- 
ment of any definite work. 

In closing this critique upon the Pollard 
Method, we do not claim that it is perfect. 
No method is. And our opinion of any 
method is of little value. But for five years 
we have observed the Pollard system of 
reading ift practical operation in the school 
room. During that time we have calmly 
tried to view it from the standpoint of the 
student, who honestly searches for the 
light, and from that of the fair-minded critic 
who is always ready to crown truth and 
crucify error regardless of their friends or 
foes. We have thus observed the method, 
examined its pririciples, watched its opera- 
tions, and tested its results, and believe it 
to be infinitely better than any that pre- 
ceded it. The history of methods recom- 
mends it, psychology and pedagogy recom- 
mend it, friends who have tested it, and even 
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enimies who have not, recommend it, and 
best of all, its own results recommend it. 


THE FUNDENBERG PHONIC WORD 
METHOD. 


Miss Elizabeth Fundenberg, of Pitts- 
burg, read the following paper, explain- 
ing her method of teaching reading: 


Several years ago,it was my honor, as well 
as pleasure, to be invited to bring before 
this State Association, which then met at 
Beaver Falls, a class of first-year pupils, to 
show the results of the Phonic- Word method 
—to show what could be accomplished in 
ten months with first-year pupils. You 
who were present can readily call to mind 
how the little ones, numbering about 25, 
could read with ease from any second or 
third reader and from the morning papers; 
how they talked about and wrote original 
descriptions of various articles sent to the 
platform by persons in the audience; how 
they reproduced a story told to them by Dr. 
Z. X. Snyder; and how in all this written 
work, covering in nearly all cases four 
sides of large double slates, in the spelling, 
many words of which they had never before 
seen, and the punctuation, including quota- 
tions, only a few slight errors were found. 
Time did not then allow the desired expla- 
nation of the method used to accomplish 
these results, and so to-day I am here at the 
request of your executive committee to try 
to make plain the Phonic-Word method. 

It is to teach it to get thought by means 
of written or printed words arranged in sen- 
tences. This may or may not be imme- 
diately followed by the oral expression, the 
principal function of which is to afford the 
teacher the means of knowing whether the 
child had fully grasped the thought. The 
silent gee of the thought is the reading. 
Does the child learn to read as he learns to 
talk? Does he learn written language as 
he does oral? Let us see what Nature’s 
method is, and then follow it as closely as 
possible. The child commences to learn oral 
language (to talk) by pronouncing words 
in imitation of others. He should also 
commence to learn written or printed lan- 
guage by imitation. The first period of 
teaching should be to connect some of the 
words already known to the ear and under- 
stood by the child, with their written or 
printed forms, the letters and the sounds. 
they represent being left to a future step. 
Iu learning to talk there is no conscious. 
analysis of words into their elementary parts. 
or sounds; indeed, most people use words 
all their lives without any knowledge of 
phonic analysis. 

Believing this to be the logical order in. 
training beginners in the art of reading,,. 
the Sentence method is taken as a basis, 
and when the child has become familiar’ 
with the written and printed forms of a. 
number of words already in his oral vocab-- 
ulary, he gradually passes to the Phonic- 
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Word method, that he may acquire the 
power to pronounce new word-forms with- 
out the aid of the teacher. 

The Sentence or Word method calls out 
only one faculty—memory. By the Phonic- 
Word method the learner is required to ob- 
serve, to compare, to analyze, and to con- 
struct words. If the Word-method only is 
used, the child is deprived of the power to 
pronounce new word-forms, and is continu- 
ually dependent upon his teacher for aid. 
If the Phonic method only is used, too 
much importance is given to the characters 
or letters which compose the word, and the 
child consequently hesitates, stammers, and 
loses the thought expressed in the sentence. 
A too early struggle with the parts of a 
word, whether spoken or written, absorbs 
the attention, and thus prevents the only 
act of importance—that of the association 
between the word and the idea— from taking 
place. The premature or too frequent use 
of phonics and diacritical marks may lead 
to rapid word-calling, but away from ex- 
pression of thought. Language itself affords 
us guides to pronunciation; the relative 
position of the vowels and consonants 
marking the sound to be given. So that we 
see clearly the necessity for a combination 
of the Word and Phonic methods, that 
thought may be developed in the child, and 
machine-teaching avoided. 

The principles then upon which the 
Phonic- Word method is based are: 

1. In teaching a child to read Nature’s 
method should be used. 

2. In teaching a child to read we should 
begin with the Sentence method. 

3. In teaching a child to read the Sentence 
method should be followed by the Phonic- 
Word. 

Since reading, writing, spelling, and 
language are not isolated subjects, but each 
a part of one great whole, they are begun at 
one and the same time—each supporting 
and throwing light on the other, thereby 
economizing time. To this end, all the 
work in these branches must be planned in 
advance, and so arranged that the teacher 
may know just where each lesson will 
directly aid the one, or grow out of the one 
already given. Since observation is the 
basis of all knowledge, much is made of 
oral language, and observation lessons, the 
child being led to observe with accuracy 
and to express with correctness his obser- 
vations. He is encouraged to talk as freely 
as if he were on the playground, the form 
of the expression being quite a secondary 
consideration. When the child has acquired 
an easy flow, we correct the faults, or rather 
cultivate correct habits of seeing and ex- 
pressing. 

During the first month we teach about 
two dozen words by the Sentence method, 
familiarizing the child with the form of a 
sentence printed and written, while teach- 
ing it to write from dictation short sen- 
tences, using capitals, period, interrogation 
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point, comma, and apostrophe. The ele- 
mentary consonant sounds are taught by 
imitation only. It is a waste of time and 
energy, and a positive injury to the child to 
resort to stories, pictures, songs, etc., to 
teach these sounds. They are taught with- 
out any reference whatever to the reading 
lesson, and without the child’s knowing 
why they (the sounds) are being taught. 
The consonant drill, therefore, occupies a 
separate place on the schedule, just as 
music or gymnastics; and, later on, when 
the independent development of words be- 
gins, the child takes delight in the dis- 
covery that he has a power he did not 
suspect. 

By the second month the consonant 
sounds have been so thoroughly taught 
that upon the presentation of any of the 
characters representing the sound, the sound 
underlying the letter is given promptly and 
accurately ; and as soon as a vowel sound 
has been taught the child is ready to blend 
vowels and consonants, to take its first step 
in the independent development of words. 

The long and short sounds of the vowels 
are taught at the same time, and since a 
word is most easily learned in its relation to 
other words, the new words of each lesson 
are met with for the first time in the sen- 
tence, and not in columns at the head of the 
lessons. 

Expression is not a matter of drill. Em- 
phasis, inflection, etc., spring from and are 
controlled by the thought. In conversation 
the thoughts uttered receive chief attention 
—words being merely used as a means of 
communicating thoughts. 

By developing the orthography of a word 
of which he is in actual and immediate need, 
the correct form will be more forcibly im- 
pressed on the child’s mind than in any 
other way. Of course, words will occur 
which no rule will help, but hints concern- 
ing similar words will be of assistance, as 
brought, thought, etc. When this work is 
continued from week to week, the forms of a 
large number of words will, by constant 
use, be fixed in the child's mind, and the 
necessity for developing at the board will 
gradually decrease. 

The children never tire of this work, but 
consider it a special privilege to be allowed 
and encouraged to write just as they think, 
knowing that should a new word-form arise 
the teacher will come to their help, after 
they have made an honest effort. How the 
little ones enjoy this freedom of expression, 
this most interesting and valuable part of 
elementary instruction. 

After all, it is the teacher and not the 
method, and let us constantly remember 
what has been so truly said, ‘‘ The spirit of 
the teacher rather than his methods insures 
success in teaching little ones to read.’’ 
Let us ever bear in mind the short time 
spent in our schools by the masses, how 
most children seem to flit through them 
like birds of passage, and consequently this 
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work must be done in a very short time or 
not at all. 

If a child can talk, it can be taught to 
separate words into their elementary sounds. 
Pronouncing is merely giving the sounds in 
the order in which the characters represent- 
ing them are found in the word. Should a 
new sound occur, teach it and place it on the 
board for reference. Any reader or subject 
may be used for supplementary, as we are 
not limited to any special words or sounds. 

Equivalents are introduced as naturally 
as were the elementary sounds—in the sen- 
tence. After the vowel sounds and a few 
equivalents have been taught, the child is 
able, in its oral language work, observation, 
etc., to write original sentences, developing 
the orthography of some of the words used. 

Supt. Hamilton said: Of course every- 
thing ends in the teacher, if that teacher 
be an expert; but if not, then very much 
depends on the method. He would trust 
his children in the hands of the lady who 
had just left the platform, whatever her 
method. He would ask this question: 
How does this Fundenberg method differ 
from the old phonic method in getting at 
the sounds in new words? 

Miss Fundenberg: We claim nothing 
new with regard to the sounds of the lan- 
guage. The old phonic method was all 
right so far as it went, but the keys were 
not given to know which sound of the 
vowel to use. 

Supt. Weiss: I do not know much 
about these methods. We had the phonic 
method years ago, and I think the last 
one described is an improvement upon 
that; but I think the word method is best 
to begin with—words built into sentences. 
As between the two methods presented 
here this morning, I see one advantage 
in the Fundenberg—you can use it with 
any reading-book, while if you take the 
Pollard you must keep to it until the 4th 
Reader. 

Supt. Coughlin: That last remark 
proves the correctness of the gentleman's 
statement that he does not know much 
about it. [Laughter. ]} 

Supt. Buehrle: The child does not 
reason much, but does imitate and repeat. 
and /ikes to repeat: that is the principle 
used in the Pollard method. Supt. 
Weiss’s objection has some force in it, but 
you can use other reading books in the 
3d Reader grade. The Pollard method 
has taught our teachers more about the 
primary sounds of the language in one 
year than they got without it in ten. 
The child cannot be expected to read as 
he speaks, because the one is spontane- 





ous, the other must be received and given 
at the same time. I agree with Supt. 
Hamilton that any method would succeed 
in the hands of the lady who last ad- 
dressed us. 

Prof. Santee, Wilkesbarre: Can non- 
expert or blundering teachers make a 
success of any method—Pollard or Fun- 
denberg? [Laughter. ] 

Supt. Hamilton: Well, they must 
learn phonics to teach the Pollard. The 
system is complete, and they can get 
from the book all that is needed to teach 
it—but they cannot teach it without 
knowing it, and cannot know it without 
study. 

Miss Fundenberg: Yes, the teacher 
should know what she is to teach, and 
much more beside; and she must of try 
to teach the child all she knows. ‘The 
more simple the method, the better for 
inexpert or ‘‘ blundering’’ teachers, and 
for their pupils. Wealso have a Manual 
for teachers, containing all they need. 

Prof. Waters (Media): The principal 
difference here seems to be between mark- 
ing and not marking the words, and the 
use of principles without their formal 
statement by Miss Fundenberg. I think 
the marking is a decided benefit to the 
child, since it enables him to use the 
dictionary as nothing else does. What 
teacher has not felt the need of this help? 
If the two systems were equal in all 
other respects, this addition would be a 
great thing for any school. We have 
used the Pollard for two years with 
satisfaction; the teachers have benefited 
greatly by its use. 

Miss Fundenberg: We use the marks 
in analyzing and building up words, but 
only a few new words a week. 

Supt. Hamilton: I think the Funden- 
berg plan leaves the child dependent 
upon the teacher, and the teacher on the 
dictionary, because the principles that 
govern the matter are not taught, but 
simply discovered by analogy. The 
Pollard gives the principles in form. 
Pupils can be taught to read well by 
either method, but the Pollard gives bet- 
ter mental exercise and more power of 
concentration and expression. 

Miss Fundenberg: I think child and 
teacher must always depend upon the 
dictionary, since there are so many ex- 
ceptions to all rules. 

The Chair announced that the time 
allotted to this question had expired some 
time since. 
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Supt. Mackey thought it would be a 
mistake to cut off this discussion. In 
his town they had been experimenting 
with the four methods named in the 
programme, side by side; but the text- 
book law interfered, they had to select 
one, and took the Fundenberg. Some 
teachers are euthusiastic for it; others 
prefer the Pollard; after experience, he 
had insisted on the use of the Phonic 
Reader in teachers’ drill. He would 
reccomend all teachers to take both 
Manuals and study them together. 

Supt. Weiss: We may infer that Supt. 
Mackey believes it well to start with the 
Fundenberg, and use for teachers the 
Pollard Manual. Iam not yet satisfied 
about the use of other reading books 
along with the Pollard system. 

Supt. Coughlin: We have used the 
Pollard system two years, and find it an 
admirable means of teaching reading, 
adapted to the needs of childhood. It is 
necessary to complete the 1st Reader to 
master the sounds—after that you can 
work it with any Reader. 

A lady remarked that while both meth- 
ods have produced excellent results, and 
the Pollard certainly does much for the 
child, we want to consider the teacher 
also, and prevent her becoming a physi- 
cal wreck. 

Mrs. Pollard was invited to take part 
in the discussion, but instead read the lit- 
tle poem, ‘‘ There’sa good time coming.’’ 


TREES IN CITIES. 

JN the lecture room of the New Century 
i club, Philadelphia, under the auspices 
of the University of Pennsylvania, the 
Civic club and the Forestry association. 
Dr. Rothrock, State Forestry Commis- 
sioner, spoke ‘in part as follows on the 
vital importance of trees to the health 
and ‘morals oi a city: 

“History records many a delusion 
which for a time possessed the public 
mind to the extent of becoming epidemic 
and then disappeared from thought and 
sight forever. It was viewed under a 
false light and gave an exaggerated idea 
of its importance. It is not so with the 
forestry Of a nation. This has been 
slowly gathering strength as it proceeds, 
until our private citizens and our states- 
men recognize that its relations are wider 
than the lumbering industry, and that 
from the forests proceed streams whose 
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currents interest almost every other cur- 
rent of our maturing civilization. The 
volume and character of our water supply, 
the health, comfort and morals of our 
communities, even the channels of our 
streams, with their passing commerce, 
and the fertility of our farms, are all inti- 
mately associated with the high woodland 
areas of the country. Every State north 
of Mason and Dixon’s line has recognized 
the importance of the new movement. 
“‘It was natural that men here should 
at first regard the trees as enemies to be 
exterminated, because of the necessity of 
clearing the ground for cultivation. The 
second stage, that of turning the trees 
into money, was no less natural, because 
the wood was required for buildings and 
fuel. Out of this came an industry which, 
for a century or more, has been one of 
the pillars of the state’s prosperity. The 
amazing proportions which this industry 
has assumed threatens to become wholly 
obliterated, while we have not had the 
wisdom to guard in advance against the 
calamity. It will require half a century 


to repair the damage that has been done; 

but unless it is done, both the citizens 

and the commonwealth must suffer. 
‘*The water supply of the city is in- 


timately connected with the forestry of 
the State. By removing the trees we 
lessen the supply and contaminate the 
streams from which we draw our water. 

‘There exists an absolute necessity 
that the State should, with as little delay 
as possible, assume control of the high 
water sheds, when these have neither ag 
ricultural nor mineral value. This is 
rendered imperative from their present 
dangerous and unproductive condition, 
and also In view of their prospective rela- 
tions to our entire population. The 
sooner the project of state forestry reser- 
vations is boldly launched out on the sea 
of public opinion the better. No:part of 
the Commonwealth has a larger stake in 
this movement than your own city. 

‘‘ The tree business has another bear- 
ing. I refer to city trees as relative to 
city health and morals. The city of the 
future will not be treeless and shadeless. 
When a city has practically all out-doors 
to lay its new streets on, these should be 
wide enough to allow a row or more of 
trees in the middle with green grass and 
comfortable seats, with open spaces where 
roots can find air and receive water. 

‘* When we come to city trees as related 
to city morals we open a wide subject. 
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We have denounced the saloon none too 
hard, but just here let us halt a moment. 
Are all those who frequent the saloon so 
inherently bad and besotted that they go 
there because they prefer it to anything 
else it is possible to offerthem? I do not 
believe it. Ifa man hasno other resting 
place when weary than a crowded, over- 
heated, untidy home on the one hand, or 
an open, more comfortable saloon on the 
other hand, is it strange he takes to the 
latter? I don’t justify the tendency. 
But I do suggest that more open air 
parks in your cities would save many a 
man and woman who is not already de- 
praved. ‘Those who bring about better- 
ment of tenement houses and those who 
secure small parks within a. desert of 
brick walls, deserve and will receive the 
gratitude of their fellowmen. Don’t put 
a premium on vice and intemperance by 
any lack of public comfort. A distin- 
guished philosopher once said, ‘A nature 
which had lost its fondness for the woods 
had lost its manhood.’ ”’ 


<-> 


FROM HORACE MANN. 





‘‘SupposE Robert Fulton had been a 
sot: suppose the long, laborious, and se- 
cluded period spent by Eli Whitney in 
inventing and perfecting the cotton-gin, 
had been spent in a tap-room! Yet who 
can doubt that intemperance has robbed 
our country of many Fultons and many 
Whitneys? We know that the brightest 
minds are most subject to its diabolical 
seducements. 

‘* The condition of society, which men 
bequeath to their children, gives value or 
takes it away from all their other be- 
quests. Look at the relation in which 
men of eminent talents and genius stand 
to the present and coming generations, 
and see how deep is their interest in the 
general enlightenment and rectitude of 
the people. Who are to be their judges 
and rewarders in a community where all 
things are decided by the popular voice? 
Is it not most desirable for such men to 
live among people who measure merit by 
a scale of truth; who can discern and 
reverence moral intrepidity and self-sac- 
rifice; who honor mental rather than 
animal endowments; and who can and 
will make their best men their first men ? 
Is it nothing for the orator at the capitol, 
or the author in his closet, to know that 
he needs not to circumécribe his powers 





in order to be intelligible to his hearers ; 
but that he addresses a nation for an 
audience, whose millions of hearts are so 
many censers, standing always ready to 
be lighted by the hallowed flame of elo- 
quence? Is it nothing for the poet or 
the artist to know that the more exqui- 
site and perfect in his work, the more, and 
not the less, myriads of voices will be ad- 
ded to his fame? Now all these natural 
desires are defeated, to an immense extent, 
by the widespread vice of intemperance. 

‘*’There are fixed and immutable prin- 
ciples which are applicable to the con- 
duct of society, not less than to that of 
individuals. ‘These principles the whole 
collected force of mankind can neither 
annul nor suspend. We might as well 
attempt to change the rising or the set- 
ting of the sun by the major vote of the 
people. Society, indeed, has an option 
whether to place itself within the action 
of one class of principles or of another ; 
but once having chosen its position, the 
wheel of destiny rolls on, and bears it 
forward with inexorable force. Is the 
legislature which tolerates, is that ad- 
ministration of the law which encourages, 
are those departments of business and 
those usages of society which inflict this 
reeking abomination upon mankind,— 
are these the boasted fruits of six thous- 
and years of experience and of progress? 

‘‘In view of these appalling evils, 
which make our past history look black, 
and threaten to blacken our future history 
also, what is to be done? I speak asa 
practical and religious man, to practical 
and religious men; and in profound 
anxiety I ask, What is to be done? We 
have a right to expect the blessing of 
God upon all our wise efforts for reform ; 
we have no right to expect reform 
through a miracle of God, superseding 
our own exertions. 

‘*Regulating (the liquor traffic) has 
not regulated it. Licensing for the pub- 
lic good has proved to be licensing for 
both public and private evil. And, be- 
sides, this system has given birth to a vast 
amount of collateral crime. Evasions of 
public law, always to be deprecated, 
perjury, tampering with jurors, and cor- 
rupting the pure channels of justice, 
have been its constant and woful retinue. 
Because then its concomitants have been 
evit and its results inefficient for good, I 
hold that, after an experiment of 200 
years, we are admonished, nay required, 
to adopt some other plan. 
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‘‘The Maine liquor law is a heroic 
remedy for the evils of intemperance. 
When a disease becomes so desperate, I 
go for heroic remedies. I would resort 
to surgical practice, and lose a limb to 
save a life, or deplete the whole body to 
reduce a topical inflammation that threat- 
-ens to be fatal.’’ 


_ 
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THE POISON OF FATIGUE. 





TIRED BICYCLISTS CAN NEITHER SEE 
NOR HEAR. 


‘HE never loses a moment"’ was at 
one time thought an unqualified compli- 
ment. Now we are not quite so sure 
that it says much for the wisdom of him 
to whom itis applied. From many differ- 
ent directionscomes the testimony that too 
much activity is loss instead of gain, since 
overfatigue poisons the physical system. 

An analysis has been made of the poison 
engendered by fatigue, and it has been 
found to be similar to the ancient vege- 
table poison, curari, into which the In- 
dians used to dip their arrows; and a 
most deadly poison it was. The poison 
of fatigue is of the same chemical nature, 
and is as truly deadly if it is created more 
rapidly than the blood can carry it off. 
There is no known antidote for this 
poison, and its dangers beset alike the 
pleasure-seeker and the worker. 

An Italian physician recently examined 
24 bicycle riders after they had ridden 32 
miles in two hoursand a quarter. It was 
found that in nearly every instance the 
nervous system was so far affected by 
fatigue that the hearing of the cyclists 
was defective. After a rest of two hours 
most of them could hear as well as ever. 

Another practical test was made upon 
50 grammar school children who were to 
take part in a written examination of two 
hours and a half. Before entering upon 
the strain which such an examination 
must necessarily be, each child was in- 
structed to lift as much as he could with 
the dynamometer. This was done to 
test the muscular strength of each pupil 
before the examination. 

After the work in the school-room was 
ended the children were again told to lift 
as much as possible in the same way. It 
was found that, with one or two excep- 
tions, they could not lift as much by sev- 
eral pounds as they had lifted before the 
examination. 
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It is now a demonstrated fact that pro- 
longed mental strain will diminish the 
pulse, produce fullness and heaviness of 
the head, and bring about palpitation of 
the heart.— Youth's Companion. 


HIS MOTHER’S SERMON. 





BY IAN MACLAREN,. 


E was an ingenuous lad, with the 

callow simplicity of a theological 
college still untouched, and had arrived 
on the preceding Monday at the Free 
Kirk manse with four cartloads of furni- 
ture and a maiden aunt. For three days 
he roamed from room to room in the ex- 
citement of house-holding, and made 
suggestions which were received with 
hilarious contempt ; then he shut himself 
up in his study to prepare the great ser- 
mon, and his aunt went about on tiptoe. 
During the meals on Friday he explained 
casually that his own wish was to preach 
a simple sermon, and that he would have 
done so had he been a private individual; 
but as he had held the MacWhammel 
scholarship, a deliverance was expected 
by the corvntry. He would be careful 
and say nothing rash, but it was due to 
himself to state the present position of 
theological thought, and he might have 
to quote once or twice from Ewald. 

His aunt was a saint, with that firm 
grasp of truth, and tender mysticism, 
whose combination is the charm of Scot- 
tish piety, and her face was troubled. 
While the minister was speaking in his 
boyish complacency, her thoughts were 
in a room where they had both stood, 
five years before, by the death-bed of his 
mother. 

He was broken that day, and his sobs 
shook the bed, for he was his mother’s 
only son and fatherless, and his mother, 
brave and faithful to the last, was bidding 
him farewell. 

‘‘Dinna greet like that, John, nor 
break yir hert, for it’s the will o’ God, 
and that’s aye best.’’ 

‘‘Here’s my watch and chain,’’ plac- 
ing them beside her son, who could not 
touch them, nor would lift his head, ‘‘ and 
when you feel the chain about yir neck 
it will mind ye o’ yir mother’s arms. 

‘Ve ’ill no forget me, John, I ken that 
weel, and I’ll never forget you. I’ve 
loved ye here, and I’ll love ye yonder. 
Th’ill no be an’ oor when I’ll no pray for 
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ye, and I’ll ken better what to ask than 
I did here, sae dinna be comfortless.’’ 

Then she felt for his head and stroked 
it once more, but he could not look nor 
speak. 

“Ye ’ill follow Christ, and gin He 
offers ye His cross ye’ll no refuse it, for 
He aye carries the heavy end Himsel’. 
He’s guided yir mother a’ thae years, and 
been as gude as a husband since yir 
father’s death, and He ’ill hold me fast 
tae the end. He ’ill keep ye too, and, 
John, I'll be watchin’ for ye. Ye ill no 
fail me,’’ and her poor cold hand, that 
had tendered him all his days, tightened 
on his head. 

But he could not speak, and her voice 
was failing fast. 

‘*T canna see ye noo, John, but I know 
yir there, an’ I’ve just one other wish. 
If God calls ye to the ministry, ye ’ill no 
refuse, an’ the first day ye preach in yir 
ain kirk, speak a gude word for Jesus 
Christ, an’, John, I'll hear ye that day, 
though ye ‘ill no see me, and I’ll be 
satisfied.’’ 

A minute afterward she whispered : 
‘*Pray for me,’’ and he cried: ‘‘ My 
mother, my mother!’’ 

It was a full prayer, and left nothing 
unasked of Mary’s Son. 

**John,”’ said his aunt, ‘‘ your mother 
is with the Lord,’’ and he saw death for 
the first time, but it was beautiful with 
the peace that passeth all understanding. 

Five years had passed, crowded with 
thought and work, and his aunt wondered 
whether he remembered that last request, 
or indeed had heard it in his sorrow. 

‘* What are you thinking about, aunt? 
Are you afraid of my theology ?”’ 

**No, John, it’s no that, laddie, for I 
ken ye ’ill say what ye believe to be true 
withoot fear o’ man,’’ and she hesitated. 

‘*Come, out with it, auntie: you’re 
my only mother now, you know,’’ and 
the minister put his arm around her, ‘‘as 
well as the kindest, bonniest, goodest 
auntie ever man had.”’ 

Below his student self-conceit he was a 
good lad, and sound of heart. 

‘*Shame on you, John, to make a fool 
o’ an auld dune body, but ye'll no come 
round me with yir flattery. I ken ye 
ower weel,’’ and as she caught the like- 
ness in his face, her eyes filled suddenly. 

‘* What's the matter, auntie? Will ye 
no tell me ?”’ 

*‘Dinna be angry wi’ me, John, but 
a’m concerned abot’ Sabbath, for a’ve 





been praying ever syne ye were called to 
Drumtochty that it micht be a great day, 
and that I micht see ye comin’ tae yir 
people, laddie, wi’ the beauty o’ the 
Lord upon ye, according tae the auld 
prophecy! ‘How beautiful upon the 
mauntains are the feet of him that bring- 
eth good tidings, that publisheth peace,”’ 
and again she stopped. 

‘“* Go on, auutie, go on,’’ he whispered; 
‘‘say all that’s in yir mind.’’ 

‘* It’s no for me tae advise ye, who am 
only a simple auld woman, who kens 
neathin’ but her Bible and the Catechism, 
and it’s no that a’m feared for the new 
views, or aboot yir faith, for I aye mind 
that there’s mony things the Speerit hes 
still tae teach us, and I ken weel the man 
that follows Christ will never lose his 
way in ony thicket. But it’s the fouk, 
John, a’m anxious aboot, the flock o’ 
sheep the Lord hes given ye tae feed for 
Him.”’ 

She could not see his face, but she felt 
him gently press her hand and took 
courage. 

‘‘Ye maun mind, laddie, that they’re 
no clever and learned like what ye are, 
but juist plain country foulk, ilka ane 
wi’ his ain temptation, an’ a’ sair trachled 
wi’ mony cares 0’ this world. They ’ill 
need a clear word tae comfort their herts 
and show them the way everlasting. Ye 
’ill say what’s richt, nae doot o’ that, 
and a’body ‘ill be pleased wi’ ye ; but oh, 
laddie, be sure ye say a gude word for 
Jesus Christ.’’ 

The minister’s face whitened, and his 
arm relaxed. He rose hastily and went 
to the door, but in going out he gave his 
aunt an understanding look, such as 
passes between people who have stood 
together in a sorrow. The son had not 
forgotten his mother’s request. 

The manse garden lies toward the west; 
and as the minister paced its little square 
of turf, sheltered by fir hedges, the sun 
was going down behind the Grampians. 
Black, massy clouds had begun to gather 
in the evening, and threatened to obscure 
the sunset, which was the finest sight a 
Drumtochty man was ever likely to see, 
and a means of grace to every sensible 
heart in the glen. But the sun had beat 
back the clouds on either side, and shot 
them through with glory, and now be- 
tween piled billows of light he went 
along a shining pathway into the Gates 


of the West. The minister stood still . 
before that spectacle, his face breathed in 
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the golden glory, and then before his 
eyes the gold deepened into an awful red, 
and the red passed into shades of violet 
and green, beyond painter’s hand or the 
imagination of man. It seemed to him 
as if a victorious saint had entered 
through the gates into the city, washed 
in the blood of the Lamb, and the after- 
glow of his mother’s life fell solemnly on 
his soul. The last trace of sunset had 
faded from the hill when the minister 

came in, and his face was of one who had 
’ seen a vision. He asked his aunt to 
have worship with the servant, for he 
must be alone in his study. 

It was a cheerful room in the daytime, 
with its southern window, through which 
the minister saw the roses touching the 
very glass and dwarf apple trees lining 
the garden walks; there was also a west- 
ern window that he might watch each 
day close. It was a pleasant room now, 
when the curtains were drawn, and the 
light of the lamp fell on the books he 
loved, and which bade him welcome. 
One by one he had arranged the hard- 
bought treasures of student days in the 
little book-case, and had planned for 
himself that sweetest of pleasures, an 
evening of desultory reading. But his 
books went out of mind as he looked at 
the sermon shining beneath the glare of 
the lamp, and demanding judgment. He 
had finished its last page with honest 
pride that afternoon, and had declaimed 
it, facing the southern window, with a 
success that amazed himself. His hope 
was that he might be kept humble, and 
not called to Edinburgh for at least two 
years ; and now he lifted the sheets with 
fear. The brilliant opening, with its 
historical parallel, this review of modern 
thought re-enforced by telling quotations, 
that trenchant criticism of old-fashioned 
views, would not deliver. For the audi- 
ence had vanished, and left one careworn, 
but ever beautiful face, whose gentle eyes 


were waiting with a yearning | look.. 


Twice he crushed the sermon in his 
hands, and turned to the fire his aunt’s 
care had kindled, and twice he repented 
and smoothed it out. What else could 
he say now to the people? and then in 
the stillness of the room he heard a voice : 
‘* Speak a gude word for Jesus Christ.’’ 
Next minute he was kneeling on the 
hearth, and pressing the magnum opus, 
that was to shake Drumtochty into the 
heart of the red fire, and he saw, half 
smiling and half weeping, the impressive 
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words, ‘‘Semitic environment,’’ shrivel 
up and disappear. As the last black 
flake fluttered out of sight, the face 
looked at him again, but this time the 
sweet brown eyes were full of peace. 

It was no masterpiece, but only the 
crude production of a lad who knew little 
of letters and nothing of the world. Very 
likely it would have done neither harm 
nor good, but it was his best, and he gave 
it for love’s sake; and I suppose that 
there is nothing in a human life so 
precious to God, neither clever words nor 
famous deeds, as the sacrifices of love. 

The moon flooded his bedroom with 
silver light, and he felt the presence of 
his mother. His bed stood ghostly with 
its white curtains, and he remembered 
how every night his mother knelt by its 
side in prayer for him. He is a boy once 
more, and repeats the Lord’s Prayer, 
then he cries again: ‘‘My mother! my 
mother!’’ and an indescribable content- 
ment fills his heart. 

His prayer next morning was very 
short, but afterward he stood at the 
window for a space, and when he turned, 
his aunt said : 

‘Ye will get yir sermon, and it will be 
worth hearing.”’ 

‘* How did ye know ?”’ 

But she only smiled, ‘‘I heard you 
pray.”’ 

When he shut himself into the study 
that Saturday morning, his aunt went 
into her room above, and he knew she 
had gone to intercede for him. 

An hour afterward he was pacing the 
garden in such anxious thought that he 
crushed with his foot a rose lying on the 
path, and then she saw his face suddenly 
lighten, and he hurried to the house, but 
first he plucked a bunch of forget-me- 
nots. In the evening she found him on 
his sermon. 

Two hours later—for still she prayed 
and watched in faithfulness to mother 
and son—she observed him come out and 
wander round the garden in great joy. 
He lifted-up the soiled rose and put it in 
his coat; he released a butterfly caught 
in some mesh ; he buried his face in fra- 
grant honeysuckle. Then she under- 
stood that his heart was full of love, and 
was sure that it would be well on the. 
morrow. 

When the bell began to ring, the min- 
ister rose from his knees and went to his 
aunt’s room to be robed, for this was a 
covenant between them. 
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His gown was spread out in its black 
silken glory, but he sat down in despair. 

‘*Auntie, whatever shall we do, for 
I've forgotten the bands ?”’’ 

‘‘But I’ve not forgotten them, John, 
and here are six pair wrought with my 
own hands, and now sit still and I’ll tie 
them around my laddie’s neck.”’ 

When she had given him the last touch, 
and he was ready to go, a sudden serious- 
ness fell upon them. 

‘* Kiss me, auntie.”’ 

‘‘For your mother, and her God be 
with you ;”’ and then he went through 
the garden and underneath the honey- 
suckle and into the kirk, where every 
Free Churchman in Drumtochty that 
could get out of bed, and half the Estab- 
lished Kirk, were waiting in expectation. 

I sat with his aunt in the minister’s 
pew, and shall always be glad that I was 
at that service. When winter lies heavy 
upon the glen I go upon my travels, and 
in my time have seen many religious 
functions. I have been in Mr. Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle, where people wept one 


minute and laughed the next; have heard 
Canon Liddon in St. Paul’s, and the 
sound of that high, clear voice is still 


with me: ‘‘ Awake, awake, put on thy 
strength, O Zion :’’ have seen High Mass 
in St. Peter’s, and stood in the dusk of 
the Duomo at Florence when Padre 
Agostino thundered against the evils of 
the day. But I never realized the unseen 
world as I did that day in the Free Kirk 
of Drumtochty. 

It is impossible to analyze a spiritual 
effect, because it is largely an atmosphere, 
but certain circumstances assisted. One 
was instantly prepossessed in favor of a 
young minister who gave out the second 
paraphrase at his first service, for it de- 
clared his filial reverence and won for 
him the blessing of a cloud of witnesses. 
No Scottish man can ever sing: 

‘God of our father, be the God 
Of their succeeding race,’’ 
with a dry heart. It satisfied me at once 
that the minister was of a fine temper 
when, after a brave attempt to join, he 
hid his face and was silent. Wethought 
none the worse of him that he was 
nervous, and two or three old people who 
had suspected self-sufficiency took him to 
their hearts when the minister concluded 
the Lord’s prayer hurriedly, having omit- 
ted two petitions. But we knew it was 
not nervousness which made him pause 
for ten seconds after praying for widows 
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and orphans, and in the silence which 
fell upon us the Divine Spirit had free 
access. His youth commended him, 
since he was also modest, for every 
mother had come with an inarticulate 
prayer that the ‘“‘puir laddie wud dae 
weel on his first day, and him only 
twenty-four.’’ Texts I can never remem- 
ber, nor, for that matter, the words of 
Sermons; but the subject was Jesus 
Christ, and before he had spoken five 
minutes I was convinced, who am out- 
side dogmas and churches, that Christ 
was present. The preacher faded from 
before one’s eyes, and there rose the 
figure of the Nazarene, best lover of every 
human soul, with a face of tender patience 
such as Sarto gave the Master in the 
Church of the Annunziata, and stretching 
out His hands to old folk and tittle chil- 
dren as He did, before His death, in 
Galilee. His voice might be heard any 
moment, as I have imagined it in my 
lonely hours by the winter fire or on the 
solitary hills—soft, low, and sweet, pene- 
trating like music to the secret of the 
heart ; ‘‘Come unto Me. . . and I will 
give you rest.”’ 

During a pause in the sermon I glanced 
up the church, and saw the same spell 
held the people. Donald Menzies had long 
ago been caught into the third heaven, 
and was now hearing words which it is 
not lawful to utter. Campbell, in his 
watch tower at the back, had closed his 
eyes, and was praying. The women | 
were weeping quietly, and the rugged 
faces of our men were subdued and soft- 
ened, as when the evening sun plays on 
the granite stone. 

But what will stand out forever before 
my mind was the sight of Marget Howe. 
Her face was as white as death, and her 
wonderful gray eyes were shining through 
a mist of tears, so that I caught the light 
in the manse pew. She was thinking of 
George, and had taken the minister to 
her heart. 

The elders, one by one, gripped the 
minister's hand in the vestry, and, 
though plain, homely men, they were 
the godliest in the glen; but no man 
spoke save Burnbrae. 

‘*T a’ but lost ae fairm for the Free 
Kirk, and I wud hae lost ten tae be in 
the kirk this day.” 

Donald walked with me homeward, but 
would only say : 

‘‘There was a man sent from God 
whose name was John.’’ At the cottage 
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he added: ‘‘ The friend of the bride- 
groom rejoiced greatly because of the 
bridegroom’s voice.”’ 

Beneath the honeysuckle at his garden 
gate a woman was waiting. 

‘My name is Marget Howe, and 1'm 
the wife of William Howe of Whinnie 
Knowe. My only son wes preparin’ for 
the ministry, but God wanted him nearly 
a year syne. When ye preached the 
Evangel o’ Jesus tae day I heard his 
voice, and I loved you. Ye hev nae 
mither on earth, I hear, and I hae nae 
son, and I wantit tae say that if ye ever 
wish tae speak to ony woman as ye wud 
tae yir mither, come tae Whinnie Knowe, 
an’ I'll coont it ane of the Lord’s conso- 
lations.”’ 

His aunt could only meet him in the 
study, and when he looked on her his lips 
quivered, for his heart was wrung with 
one wishful regret. 

‘*Oh, auntie, if she had only been 
spared to see this day, and her prayers 
answered.”’ 

But his aunt flung her arms around his 
neck. 

‘*Dinna be cast doon, laddie, nor be 
unbelievin’. Yir mither has heard every 


word, and is satisfied, for ye did it in 
remembrance o' her, and yon was yir 


mither’s sermon.’’— From ‘‘ Beside the 


Bonnie Brier Bush.’’ 


ie 
> 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





N the paper, ‘‘ The Scope of the Nor- 
mal School,’’ by M. V. O’Shea, in Zhe 
Allantic, some contrasts are drawn 
between our methods and those of certain 
countries of Europe. 

In Prussia, at the close of the year 1889, 
there were one hundred and sixteen nor- 
mal schools under the direction of the 
government, all of which were preparing 
teachers solely for the people’s or elemen- 
tary schools. No teacher can find a per- 
manent position in these people’s schools 
unless he possesses a diploma from one of 
the normals ; and the effect of this is to 
draw into the schools only those who 
have had professional instruction. It 
must be granted that the work of the 
normal school, wherever found, and its 
relative position in a school system, must 
be determined by the character of the 
rest of the system, since it is not properly 
an institution of learning in itself, but a 
training school, designed to give healthy 
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and wholesome direction to the schools 
that are concerned with learning in lit- 
erature and in the arts and sciences. 
Now, in Prussia, teaching is a life busi- 
ness, and the teacher is a state officer, 
who receives a pension when he becomes 
incapacitated by age for profitable labor. 
The Prussian government is able to de- 
termine approximately how many teach- 
ers will be needed for the schools each 
year, and it can so order the normal 
school work as just to supply these needs. 
In our own country, of course, there is no 
such certainty ; for no one has any idea 
how many new teachers will be needed at 
any given period, since very many of 
those employed at any time are only 
working under a sort of compulsion, 
looking forward to some fortuitous cir- 
cumstance, such as marriage or a favor- 
able business opportunity, to release them 
from their captivity. Our elementary 
schools, too, it seems, are not regarded so 
highly by the people at large as are the 
people’s schools in Prussia, and conse- 
quently the social position of our elemen- 
tary teachers is not favorable in compar- 
parison; and this does not encourage 
teachers of talent to go into our common 
schools, but leaves the places instead to 
persons with scanty preparation and cul- 
ture as well as a lack of native strength 
and ability. In France, there are now 
about one hundred and seventy normal 
schools, or ‘‘ training colleges;’’ that pre- 
pare teachers for elementary schools only ; 
while several higher training colleges, 
such as the well-known Ecole Normale 
Supérieure at Paris, in the Sorbonne, and 
chairs of pedagogy at Lyons, Bordeaux, 
and Toulouse, afford the teachers in the 
higher schools whatever professional 
training they get. In Prussia, the de- 
partments of pedagogy in the universities 
afford opportunities to prepare for the 
higher positions. In Scotland, the seven 
training colleges and the chairs of peda- 
gogy at St. Andrews and Edinburgh pre- 
pare teachers for all grades of the schools; 
and here, as in Prussia, the state gives 
such protection and encouragement, to 
its teachers as to lead all who enter the 
profession to remain there. In England, 
the efforts of the forty-four training col- 
leges are spent mainly in supplying the 
elementary schools’ with _ teachers, 
although work of a higher grade has 
been encouraged ; and now Oxford and 
Cambridge are making provisions to pre- 
pare teachers for the higher positions. 
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The normal school work in Austria and 
Hungary is much like that in Prussia, 
being made very definite because of the 
definiteness of the different phases of the 
school system as a whole. 

In comparison with these countries, it 
can be seen that the normal school with 
us has as yet a rather uncertain field of 
work, so far as the preparation of teachers 
for any particular grade of school in- 
struction is concerned. 


-— 


THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 





‘‘A WOMAN cannot hope to make a 
sage or a saint or a hero out of the man 
who loves her, but she may of the child. 
Contempt for women is the mark of a 
crude mind or of a corrupt heart.”’ 

‘* In education the essential is not pro- 
grammes and methods, but able and de- 
voted men; not the things taught, but 
the spirit in which they are taught. To 
attempt to teach morality as a separate 
something, and not to recognize that it 
ought to penetrate and dominate all our 
studies, is a fatal error.’’ 

**It is hardly a paradox to maintain 
that it is better not to read at all than to 
read only newspapers. When we drink 
or bathe, we seek pure fountains and clear 
streams.”’ 

‘** Read no book unless it interest thee. 
When thou readest, or speakest, or hear- 
est, look steadfastly with the mind at the 
things which the words symbolize. If 
there be question of mountains, let them 
loom before thee; if of the ocean, let its 
billows roll beneath thine eyes.’’ 

“The craving for applause is as mor- 
bid as the craving for alcohol.’’ 

‘** Let the young be made to understand 
that the desire to appear, to be seen, to 
be noticed, to be talked of, springs from 
a crude and barbarous nature.”’ 

‘*They who starve the body cannot 
nourish the mind, and if the heads of 
institutions of learning have not the 
means to supply copious, wholesome 
food, they should be made to withdraw 
from the business of education; but if, 
having the means, they seek to save 
money at the expense of health and life, 
they should be dealt with as criminals.”’ 

‘* When we cease to learn we cease to 
be interesting. To learn is to teach 
one’s self, for whether we gain intellec- 
tual power and knowledge by observa- 
tion, by reading, or by listening, the re- 
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sult is the outcome of our self-activity. 
We are self-taught, and the educator 
does best when he awakens interest and 
attention, keeps his pupils mentally 
alive, makes them as eager to exercise 
the mind as lusty boys are to run or ride 
or swim. It is his business to set them 
thinking. Thousands can tell what they 
know, but few can rouse to energetic and 
persevering activity: In a more enlight- 
ened age the teacher’s chair will. be re- 
fused to whoever lacks the power to awa- 
ken interest. All is wrong when able 
men are busy with questions of finance, 
and the training of human beings is left 
to dolts and dullards. The information 
the teacher imparts may be had in any 
encyclopeedia, but the impulse to thonght 
and love can be given only by a living 
soul,’’ 

‘* How often it happens, when dullness 
and listlessness had prevailed, a new- 
comer brings joy and fresh thoughts. 
This the teacher should do; when he ap- 
pears, he should call forth a sense of glad 
expectancy, just as a true artist at once 
lifts a heavy scene into the region of ac- 
tive interest. He is wholly free from the 
pedant’s vanity and conceit, and in his 
skill there is the play of life. Mechanical 
iteration is the radical fault in education. 
We pardon our instructors almost any- 
thing if only they be not tiresome. Better 
not to teach or preach than to weary.’’— 
From Spalding’ s ‘‘ Things of the Mind.” 


_ 





THE DULL SCHOLAR. 


E are glad to see that the Hartford 

county teachers are to discuss, at 
their meeting on Saturday, ‘‘ The Dull 
Scholar.’’ This choice of a subject calls 
to mind, says the Hartford Courant, the 
saying : ‘‘ Teacher, be kind to all the dull 
scholars ; you will need their help later 
in life.’’ 

There is a good deal of truth in thé re- 
mark the Courant quotes, and also a good 
deal that is likely not to be true.’ The 
fact that many dull boys in school, boys, 
that is, who are dull at their books, have 
turned out to be geniuses in after life, 
notably Sir Waltes Scott and Henry 
Ward Beecher, does not prove that all dull. 
boys are geniuses. In fact, a good many 
boys who are dull at school stay dull for 
the rest of their lives and move stupidly 
through the world, not accomplishing 
half so much as the bright scholars. 
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Indeed, it may be remarked in passing 
that no two classes in the student world 
are more apt to be disparaged than 
athletes and ‘‘high stand men.’’ The 
newspapers try to tell us that athletes are 
all brutes, and that ‘‘high stand men”’ 
are simply learning machines, amounting 
to nothing in practical life. 

Your college athlete is as apt as not to 
turn out a great newspaper manager like 
Bob Cook, or a missionary like Gill, and 
the valedictorian is very apt to take the 
valedictory too, when it comes to the 
competition of business and the real-life 
prizes. Out of seven successive valedic- 
torians at Yale in recent years, one is an 
authority on Greek, and has held leading 
positions in Harvard and the University 
of Chicago ; another is a leading railroad 
lawyer in this state; another is an au- 
thority on railways, quoted on two con- 
tinents; another is the head of a very 
large corporation in New York city, and 
another a leading railroad man in Chicago. 
Out of these seven valedictorians, one is 
a teacher and one other a preacher. We 
take it that these are fairly typical cases 
of the success that the average valedic- 
torian reaches in life. 


But while nothing is gained by dispar- 
aging the valedictorian, it is also true 
that many boys who are dull at books are 
not dull when it comes to the affairs of 


active life. Why is it that this later 
ability only develops with maturity? 
May it not be that there is often some- 
thing radically wrong with our methods 
of teaching? Would not a closer exami- 
nation of them discover some way of 
mending these methods and making 
them more efficient in the case of dull 
boys ? 

It is a fact that the average teaching is 
too machine-like, too little adapted to the 
individual members of the class or school. 
Indeed, it is a question whether the man 
of genuine genius may not be ruined by 
being put through a curriculum which is 
suited to the average run of boys— 
whether, for example, Abraham Lincoln 
would have been the man he was, had he 
been graduated from Harvard or Yale. 

The great question in our modern 
pedagogicsis to destroy machine methods, 
which have so often proved hindrances 
rather than helps to youthful develop- 
ment—largely due to the immense amount 
of work thrown upon teachers, owing to 
the overcrowding of the schools—and to 
substitute for them individually, the 
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power of reaching and impressing indi- 
vidual scholars. This must mean, of 
course, better brains in the average 
teacher, and here, very likely, is the root 
of the whole trouble. Would it not be 
well for the meeting of teachers soon to 
be held in Hartford to supplement their 
discussion of the dull scholar with a dis- 
cussion of the dull teacher? If they 
should be able to solve this last question, 
it is very probable that they would find 
in that solution the true answer to their 
first question.— Waterbury American. 


—_ 


LEARN HOW TO PUNCTUATE. 





T may be that some young folks do not 
consider it very important to learn the 
rules for placing commas and other punc- 
tuation marks in their proper places. 
Here is a story which shows how greata 
difference the place of a comma can make 
in the meaning of the words. 

‘* A Prussian school inspector appeared 
at the office of a burgomaster of a little 
town to ask him to accompany him on 
a tour of inspection through the schools. 
The burgomaster was out of sorts, and 
was heard to mutter to himself, ‘ What is 
this donkey here again for?’ The inspec- 
tor said nothing, but awaited his time, and 
with the unwilling burgomaster, set out 
on his tour. At the first school he an- 
nouuced his wish to see how punctuation 
was taught. 

‘*Oh, never mind that,’’ said the bur- 
gomaster, ‘‘ we don’t care for commas 
and such trifles.’’ 

But the inspector sent a boy to the 
blackboard and ordered him to write, 
‘‘The burgomaster of R— says, the in- 
spector is a donkey.’’ Then he ordered 
him to transpose the comma, placing it 
after. R—, and the boy wrote, ‘‘ The bur- 
gomaster of R—, says the inspector, is a 
donkey.”’ 

It is possible that the refractory official 
gained a new idea of the value of commas 
and such trifles. 

Here are some queer sentences given by 
the Printer’s Register of Brooklyn. See 
if you can tell what is the matter with 
them. ‘* A man was killed by a railroad 
car running into Boston, supposed to be 
deaf.’’ A man writes, ‘‘ We have de* 
cided to erect a school house large enough 
to accommodate five hundred scholars, 
five stories high.’’ A geographer has 
this, ‘‘ Albany has four hundred inhabi- 
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tants, all standing with their gable ends 
to the street.’’ On a certain steamboat 
this notice was printed: ‘‘ Hereafter the 
tickets will be twenty-five cents. Chil- 
dren half price to be had at the office.’’ 
A newspaper describing the doings of the 
the convention at Cleveland, said, ‘‘ The 
procession was very fine, and nearly two 
miles long, as was also the prayer of Dr. 
Perry, the chaplain.”’ 

You see the place of the comma makes 
a great difference in the sense.— Our 
Young Folks. 


od 


SUCCESSFUL TRADE SCHOOL. 





HE graduation of the third class of 

forty-two pupils from the Williamson 
Free School of Mechanical Trades, in 
Delaware county, accompanied as it is 
by the statement that places are waiting 
at remunerative wages for the machinists, 
carpenters, bricklayers and patternmakers 
who have just graduated, may be ac- 
cepted as a convincing demonstration of 
the success of the institution and a prom- 
ise that the name of its founder will rank 
with that of Girard and others among 
the great benefactors of the race. A 
trade school, endowed as this one is, 
which has successfully graduated three 
classes of pupils, two of which have 
passed muster as practical mechanics, has 
passed the experimental stage. 

It is gratifying to be able to record the 
initial success of this which is to be a 
permanent trade school. , Its founder could 
not have devoted his millions to a better 
or more needed educational institution. 
The apprentice method of learning trades 
was obsolete from various causes, and 
the youth of the country were crowding 
every profession and occupation except 
the mechanical trades, from which they 
were excluded because there was no way 
open through which they could learn a 
trade. The trade school was not un- 
known even in Williamson’s later life, but 
the few established before his were ex- 
perimental, were on a small scale, and 
were limited because of hand-to-mouth 
support. The Williamson School was 
among the first, if not the first, endowed 
schoo! of this kind, and it may be fairly 
termed a pioneer institution. 

That the school is filling a public want 
is clearly demonstrated by the statement 
that there are many more applicants than 
can be admitted. It has been charged 
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Joe’s Boys. 
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that the American boy scorns a mechan- 
ical trade, and that he would rather be a 
half-paid clerk or salesman than a well- 
paid mechanic. The rolls of the Wil- 
liamson and other trades schools show 
that this charge is unfounded, and that 
the over-recruited army of half-paid clerks 
and salesmen and the imposing array of 
lawyers without clients, and physicians 
without patients, are partially due to the 
fact that there were plenty of medical, 
law and commercial schools from which 
students could graduate, and few or no 
trade schools. The boys attended the 
institutions open to them, and were not 
to blame for overcrowding the few call- 
ings in which they could obtain instruc- 
tion. 

The early and gratifying success of the 
Williamson School of Mechanical Trades, 
and the eagerness of American boys to 
avail themselves of its advantages, shows 
that this is a part of the educational field 
that is not as yet fully occupied. There 
is room for more trade schools, and a 
promising field for other Williamsons. 
Indeed we think the trade school should 
be greatly expanded, and that the few 
now in successful operation should be 
many times multiplied.—/ila. Times. 





GOOD BOOKS. 
FOR READERS OVER TEN. 


Little Women. Miss Alcott. 

Miss Alcott. 

Old-fashioned Girl. Miss Alcott. 

Water Babies. Kingsley. 

Westward Ho. Kingsley. 

Greek Heroes. Kingsley. 

Timothy’s Quest. Kate D. Wiggin. 
Birds’ Christmas Carol. Kate Db. Wiggin. 
Story of Patsey. Kate D. Wiggin. 
Captain January. Laura E. Richards. 
When I Was YourAge. Laura E. Richards. 
Melody. Laura E. Richards. 

Book of Golden Deeds. C. M. Yonge. 
Heir of Redclyffe. C. M. Yonge. 

Boy’s King Arthur. Sidney Lanier. 
Boy’s Froissart. Sidney Lanier. 

Bow of Orange Ribbon. Amelia E. Barr. 
Bernicia. Amelia E. Barr. 

Three Colonial Boys. E. T. Tomlinson. 
The Boy Soldiers of 1812, E. T. Tomlinson. 
Following the Flag. C. C. Coffin. 
Building the Nation. C. C. Coffin. 
Flamingo Feather. Kirk Munroe. 

Snow Shoes and Sledges. Kirk Munroe. 
We Girls. Mrs. Whitney. 

Story of a Short Life. Mrs. Ewing. 

Ben Hur. Lew Wallace. 

Robinson Crusoe. De Foe. 
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Our Journey Around the World. F. E. Clark. 
New England Girlhood. Lucy Larcom. 
ie Halifax. Miss Muloch. 

ales of a Grandfather. Scott. 
Prince and Pauper. Mark Twain. 
Life of Washington. Irving. 
Tom Brown at Rugby. Hughes. 
On the Threshold. Munger. 
Tales from Shakespeare. Lamb. 
Ethics of the Dust. Ruskin. 
The Gentle Heritage. Frances E. Crompton. 
Two Little Pilgrims. Mrs. Burnett. 
The Jungle Book. Kipling. 
Gentle Heart Series. MacLeod. 
A Last Century Maid. A. H. Wharton. 
Betty Leicester. S. O. Jewett. 
Oakleigh. E. D. Deland. 
Little Mr. Thimblefinger. J. C. Harris. 
In Golden Days. Edna Lyall. 
Rob Roy. Scott. 
Lorna Doone. Blackmore. 
Star Land. Sir Robert Ball. 
Story of Music and Musicians. Lucy C. Lillie. 
Heroic Ballads. Montgomery. 
The Playtime Naturalist. Dr. J. E. Taylor. 
Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam. 
Pushing to the Front. O.S. Marden. 
Donald and Dorothy. Mary Mapes Dodge. 
Tale of Two Cities. Dickens. 
My Life and Times. Hamlin. 
Donald Marcy. E. S. Phelps. 
Bonnie Brier Bush. Ian Maclaren. 
Stepping Heavenward. Mrs. Prentiss. - 
The Painter’s Camp. Hammerton. 
Across Asia on Bicycle. Allen, Sachtleben. 
’ A Bachelor Maid. Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
War of Independence. Fiske. 
Standish of Standish. Austin. 
Child Life in Prose. Compiled by Whittier. 
Child Life in Poetry. Compiled by Whittier. 
Essays. Emerson. 
Homer. 
Shakespeare. 


Dickens, — The Congregationalist. 


—-_—_—_—— 


THE BEAUTIFUL IN EDUCATION. 


BY DR. LEWIS R. HARLEY. 


ITH all the progress in American 

educational work, very little has yet 
been done in the public schools toward 
the eesthetic training of the pupils. If 
the pupils have not been taught to love 
and appreciate the beautiful, a very im- 
portant part of their education is ne- 


glected. Lieber, the German philo- 
sopher, possessed the keenest appreciation 
for the beautiful. While a student at 
Jena, he journeyed on foot to Dresden, 
living on bread and plums by the way, 
to see the Madonna di San Sisto of 
Raphael. As he stood before the picture, 
he wept for hours. He had an esthetic 
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nature. All people need this training. 
There is still much harshness, bitterness 
and ingratitude in the world that can 
only be removed by training pupils from 
their earliest years to love the good and 
the beautiful. This training is one of the 
most effective means of removing the 
brute element from mankind. All we 
have to do is to look over a few hundred 
years of history and see brute force pre- 
dominating, causing wars and human 
suffering. 

The esthetic training of mankind has 
been neglected in all the ages of the 
world. Even in the days of Athens, the 
choicest city-state of antiquity, when 
culture along all lines was so highly de- 
veloped, the baser passions of men were 
appealed to. War disturbed the borders, 
and the Greek states were a military 
camp. The conditions of past ages were 
favorable to the development of the baser 
qualities of the mind. But we live to-day 
in a Civilization that sequires a high de- 
velopment of the esthetic nature of man. 
A century ago, the pioneers labored early 
and late to subdue the wilderness. The 
early settler lived within a stockade, and 
he carried his musket to church to defend 
himself against the lurking savages. He 
lived in an economy of pain, and all his 
faculties were directed toward self-defense. 
We are to-day living in a different civil- 
ization. The wilderness has been subdued 
and the golden grain is waving and the 
corn is rustling where once the forests 
stood. While life is still in some senses 
of the word a struggle, still the intensity 
of that struggle has been greatly reduced, 
and mankind have much time to love 
and appreciate the beautiful. But the 
majority of our people do not, from the 
fact that they are yet living eighteenth 
century lives. 

Our schools should be so readjusted as 
to conform to these new conditions. The 
new civilization should be reflected in 
school architecture and in the decorations 
on the walls. The surroundings of the 
schools should all appeal to the imagina- 
tion and the finer sensibilities of the 
pupils, so that they may be able to love 
the beautiful wherever it exists. The 
rooms should be adorned with pictures 
and engravings. A good picture speaks 
in as forcible a language as a book. 
Music appeals directly to our esthetic 
nature. The pupils should be taught to 
sing, for music is the language of the 
heart. Music is more valuable than a 
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great deal of the instruction of the books. 
Are not Wordsworth’s lines true ? 
Books! ’tis a dull and endless strife, 
Come, hear the woodland linnet, 
How sweet his music! On my life, 
There’s more of wisdom in it. 


And hark! How bright the throstle sings! 
He too, is no mean preacher: 

Come forth into the light of things, 
Let nature be your teacher. 


She has a world of ready wealth, 
Our hearts and minds to bless— 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 


One impulse from a vernal wood, 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 

Music is so powerful an agency in 
appealing to the better nature of man 
that the pupils in the schools should 
know something of its influence and 
power. Taxation for the support of 
these phases of education is just. The 
function of the public schools is not to 
develop merchants, bankers, mechanics, 
etc., but to develop fully rounded men 
and women. This major end of educa- 
tion should be kept in view in all public 
school work. In the past it has been too 
often neglected, and the work of the 
schools has been biased in certain direc- 
tions. Asa result, the general zsthetic 
training of the pupils has been slighted, 
and the real end of education has not 
been attained. 


-—— 
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PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 





BY RHODA LEE. 


HE work of geography in primary 
classes might, for a time, be placed 
under the head of language lessons, the 
first step consisting in familiarizing the 
ideas of children with the terms included 
in the thoughts of position, such as above, 
below, over, under, beside, in front of, be- 
hind, between, around, to the right of, to 
the left of. 

These terms should be developed and 
impressed by means of objects in. the 
room, or, if possible, in the hands of the 
children. When the class is able to read 
easily, this work may be profitably given 
as busy work, Make two lists of words, 
one consisting of the names of objects in 
the room, the other of the terms given 
above. Ask for as many statements as 
possible to be made from the lists.. For 
example : 

y 
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The ceiling is above the stove. 
The ceiling is above my head. 
My book is in front of me. 
My desk is in front of me. 
Margaret is in front of me, etc. 


The next idea to be given is that of 
distance. In developing this provide 
each child with a small bit of pasteboard, 
one inch square, with which to measure 
the length of the slate, book, desk, pencil, 
and other objects at hand. After im- 
pressing the idea of length, develop that 
of depth and width by measuring an 
empty box. 

As the children are generally provided 
with a 12-inch ruler, we can readily 
bring out the idea of the foot and yard. 
By means of distances with which they~ 
are familiar, develop the idea of a mile. 

Direction. —'The cardinal points are 
best introduced by means of a story, or 
in a talk on the different winds. Some 
of the songs, when motion accompany 
them, serve to impress the points of the 
compass. The following is a great 
favorite and brings out the idea of the 
east and west perfectly. 

Good morning, merry sunshine, 
How did you wake so soon? 

You’ve scared away the little stars, 
And shined away the moon. 

I saw you go to sleep last night, 
Before I said my prayer ; 

Low in the west you sank to rest ; 
How did you get up there? 

I never go to sleep, dear child, 
The earth goes round, you see. 

My little children in the east, 
They rise and watch for me. 

I waken all the birds and bees 
And flowers on my way, 

And you, dear children, last of all, 
To greet this happy day. 


I have taken the liberty of changing 
slightly the wording in the second verse, 
as the original words conveyed the er- 
roneous idea of the sun revolving about 
theearth. The poetry is sacrificed some- 
what, but the thought is correct. 

There is rather more in the subject of 
direction than we at first realize. I have 
always found it advisable to leave it 
occasionally and take up some other sub- 
ject, such as the shape and motions of 
the earth, day and night, climates and 
seasons, winds, rain, hail, snow, etc. 
These form most interesting and profit- 
able geography development lessons. 

The cardinal points should be devel- 
oped in the school-room, and afterwards 
applied to roads, streets, and land marks 
about the school and country. The fact 
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that when facing north the right hand, | 


if extended, points east and the left hand 
west should be well impressed. 

The use of the compass and the value 
of charts and maps may be taken up 
next. A method of applying the points 
of the compass to the map will be given 
in another paper. We do not attempt a 
great deal in geography in First Book 
classes, but it is the foundation, and we 
must see that itissure. The following 
verses by Mr. Stedman on ‘‘ The Winds,”’ 
are very good, and might be used as a 
class recitaion : 

Which is the wind that brings the cold? 
The north wind, Freddy; and all the snow; 


And the sheep will scamper into the fold, 
When the north begins to blow. 
Which is the wind that brings the heat? 
The south wind, Katy; and corn will grow, 
And cherries redden for you to eat, 
When the south begins to blow. 
Which is the wind that brings the rain? 
The east wind, Tommy, and farmers know 
The cows come shivering up the lane, 
When the east begins to blow. 
Which is the wind that brings the flowers? 
The west wind, Bessy ; and soft and low 
The birdies sing in the summer hours 
When the west begins to blow. 


Canada Journal, 
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ARBORICIDE. 


A word of grief to mere erewhile : 
We have cut the oak down in our isle, 


And I said: ‘‘ Ye have bereaven 
The song-thrush and the bee, 

And the fisher-boy at sea 

Of his seamark in the even; 

And gourds of cooling shade, to lie 
Within the sickle’s sound ; 

And the old sheep dog's saffron eye 
Of sleep on duty’s ground ; 

And poets of their tent 

And quiet tenement. 

Ah, impious! who so paid 

Such fatherhood and made 

Of murmurous immortality a cargo and a trade.” 


For the hewn oak a century fair, 
A wound in earth, an ache in air. 


And I said: ‘‘ No pillared height 
With a summer dais over, 

Where a dryad fled her lover 
Through the long arcade of light ; 
Nor ’neath Arcturus rolleth more, 
Since the loud leaves are gone, 
Between the shorn cliff and the shore 
Pan’s organ antiphon. 

’Twas nameless envy fed 

This blow at grandeur’s head ; 
Some green reproach o’erdue, 
Degenerate men! ye drew, 

That for his too plain heavenliness 


Our Socrates ye slew.”’ Century. 
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DR. THOMAS ARNOLD. 


ELEMENTS OF HIS PERSONALITY AS A 
TEACHER. 


BY SUPT. THOMAS FARQUHAR. 


A. T various house association meetings 

during the last term, the teachers of 
Bethlehem studied the characters of a 
number of influential educators of the 
past. It fell to my lot to give the ele- 
ments of Dr. Thomas Arnold’s personal- 
ity asateacher. By the way, the famous 
Rugby school was founded by Lawrence 
Sheriff, in 1567. 

Dr. Arnold was a model teacher, and 
has often been made the subject of essay 
and magazine article. The only reason 
the writer has for occupying the columns 
of an educational journal again on this 
subject, is that he thinks that the matter 
has been put in such form that teachers 
will readily grasp the salient points of his 
noble character as a teacher and may 
easily remember them. It ought to be 
stated that some of the characteristics 
enumerated belonged to his personality 
as a man, and, apparently, affected his 
life as a teacher only indirectly. The 
period of his life in which he shone forth 
a star to lead men on was when he was 
head-master of the Rugby school. With 
this brief introduction, notice in order: 

1. His vigor and spirits, which fitted 
him to deal with the young rather than 
the old. 

2. His ceaseless intellectual activity. 

3. Passing events and the state of the 
country, politically and religiously, sug- 
gested matter for much practical teaching. 

4. He had a system which was con- 
stantly changing in its details, but the 
basal principles never changed. 

5. His integrity and contempt for 
worldly advantage. 

6. The vehemence with which he threw 
himself into a contest with evil. 

7. His readiness to acknowledge a fault 
when convinced of it, and to persevere in 
showing kindness when it was rejected. 

8. His union of firmness with tender- 
ness. 

9. His independence in the manage- 
ment of his school. 

10. His concentration of his interest in 
his school. He made the school. 

11. The education he gave was relig- 
ious; that is, ‘‘religion was implied 
rather than stated in formal terms, It 
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was felt that he had the power of saying 
what he did mean, and of not saying 
what he did not mean—the power of do- 
ing what was right, and speaking what 
was true, and thinking what was good, 
independently of any professional or con- 
ventional notions that so to act, speak, or 
think was becoming or expedient.”’ 

12. His ability to make his assistants 
desire and work for self-improvement, 
and to make them reflect the glory of 
their honors upon the school, and also to 
make them work for the advancement of 
the school. 

13. His practice of treating the boys 
as gentlemen and reasonable beings, of 
making them respect themselves by the 
mere respect he showed to them ; of show- 
ing that he appealed and trusted to their 
own common sense and conscience. 

14. His basing the management of his 
school on the conviction ‘‘that what he 
had to look for, both intellectually and 
morally, was not performance but pro- 
mise, always remembering that the 
victory of fallen man lies not in innocence 
but tried virtue.’’ 

15. Hiscreating the impression among 
the boys that they with him had a part 
in sustaining the character and reputation 
of the school. 

16. His keeping punishment as much 
as possible in the background, and by 
kindness and encouragement attracting 
the good and noble feelings of those with 
whom he had to deal. 

17. His endeavors to make the mem- 
bers of the highest classes feel ‘‘ that they 
were actually fellow-workers with him 
for the highest good of the school, upon 
the highest principles and motives; that 
they had with him a moral responsibil- 
ity and a deep interest in the real welfare 
of the school. Thus he diffused his own 
influence through the mass of the school.’’ 

18. His investing all the lessons with 
a moral character. He regarded the 
work of education as a religious work. 

19. His belief in the general union of 
moral and intellectual excellence; that 
thought and manliness are united with 
faith and goodness. 

20. ‘‘For mere cleverness he had no 
regard. A mere plodding boy was above 
all others encouraged by him. He had 
respect and even reverence for tho. 0 
without ability were distinguished for 
high principle and industry.”’ 

21. He was the guide and friend of his 


scholars. 
y 
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22. He founded his whole method of 
instruction on the principle of awakening 
the intellect of every individual boy. 
Hence it was his practice to teach by 
questioning. By the way, this was a 
saying of his with regard to younger 
boys: ‘‘It is a great mistake to think 


| that they should uzderstand all they 


learn ; for God has ordered that in youth 
the memory should act vigorously inde- 
pendent of the understanding— whereas a 
man cannot usually recollect a thing un- 
less he understands it.’’ 

23. He seemed to come down to the 
intellectual plane of his scholars and to 
study the lessons with them. 

24. He never made any display of his 
knowledge or powers before his boys, and 
he was always confessing ignorance. 

25. Intellectually, as well as morally, 
he felt that the teacher ought to be him- 
self perpetually learning, and so con- 
stantly above the level of his scholars. 

26. He was a practical theological 
teacher, a preacher. 

27. He tried to understand and enter 
into the feelings of the boys always. 

28. To give a sort of general summing 
up of his character as a disciplinarian : 
‘* There was an involuntary, and, it may 
be, an unconscious respect inspired by 
the sense of manliness and straight-for- 
wardness of his dealings, and still more 
by the sense of the general force of his 
moral character; by the belief in his. 
extraordinary knack of showing that his 
object in punishing or reproving was not’ 
his own good or pleasure, but the good 
of the boy; in a truthfulness—a sort of 
moral transparency ; in the fixedness of his 
purpose, and the searchingness of his. 
practical insight into boys, by a con- 
sciousness amounting almost to solem- 
nity, that when his eye was upon you he: 
looked into your inmost heart ; that there: 
was something in his very tone and out- 
ward aspect, before which anything low, 
or false, or cruel, instinctively quailed and. 
cowered.’’ 

I confess Dr. Arnold is my beau ideal 
of a teacher. How many qualities he 
possessed that are now urged as neces-. 
sary for the successful teacher! What 
an example he presents for us to imitate !" 


<> 
> 





Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought ; 
Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught. 
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HEREDITY FROM THE PARENT’S 
STANDPOINT. 


BY MARY WOOD-ALLEN, M D. 


HERBERT SPENCER says, ‘‘ That a 
fault in a child pre-supposes a similar 
fault in the parent.’’ It is equally true 
that a fault in a parent pre-supposes a 
similar fault in the child. This being 
the case, the question of heredity becomes 
of most importance to those who are not 
yet parents. If a child is already in the 
world its inheritance is fixed ; but if its 
parents are still in their own youth much 
may be done to modify and change 
the child’s inherited characteristics by 
changes effected in the habits of the 
future parents. It is often said that 
heredity is a study of great interest to 
parents, but in this case its greatest value 
to them is in its importance to their 
grandchildren, whom perhaps they may 
reach thro’ the education of their children. 

My children are here with their inher- 
_ ited traits all fitted to them ready for use. 
I can in no way change that fact. How- 


ever, I can by education and surround- 
ings develop some traits in excess of 


others, and so may effect a change in the 
inheritance of my grandchildren. If I 
am wise in my selection of methods by 
which some traits shall be stimulated and 
others repressed, I make a desirable 
change in the dower of inherited charac- 
teristics to be passedon. If I am unwise, 
the result in the next generation may be 
deplorable. 
he study of heredity from the stand- 
int of the parents is then, principally 
in the interests of the second generation. 
But in order to accomplish the most 
desirable results parents must study not 
only the traits which their children have 
manifestly inherited, but the traits which 
they may possibly have received from 
many past generations and which as yet 
they have not manifested. Let us look 
at it from the standpoint of business capa- 
city. Ifthe ancestry of the child, as far 
back as it can be traced, have been 
honest, upright, industrious and trust- 
worthy, we have nothing which we wish 
to change. But if we find that among 
his ancestry there are a number of men 
who have been tricky, sly, underhanded, 
untrustworthy. even though both father 
’ and mother have shown none of these 
characteristics, we should take into ac- 
count that the child may have inherited 
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through the law of atavism, and have a 
tendency to conduct business on the same 
questionable plane as his forefathers. 
What is now to be done? This child 
should above all things be dealt with 
honestly. He should be told facts with 
the strictest veracity, promises made to 
him should be kept with unfailing fidel- 
ity. Heshould not be so much taught 
to avoid dishonesty, as taught that he 
cannot, as a responsible human being, 
consider fora moment the possibility of 
dishonesty. Truth, uprightness, strict 
integrity, must be ingrained into his 
nature, not alone by precept and theo- 
retical teaching, but he should see only 
straightforward dealings in those about 
him ; he should see all forms of chicanery, 
‘*smartness,’’ slyness or over-reaching 
regarded with abhorrence by those who 
are his exemplars. 

_ There are myriads of little ways in 
which a child may be instructed in dis- 
honest dealings by those who consider 
themselves perfectly upright. Parents 
often fail to see evidences of roguery in 
their children and call their dishonesty 
‘*shrewdness.’’ A man whose own busi- 
ness methods were of the ‘‘shrewd’”’ 
order gave his son a printing press, and 
the boy began to develop quite a business 
capacity in printing cards for his friends. 
A visitor in the family saw him doing up 
packages, filling the orders he had re- 
ceived, and complimented him on the 
business he was building up. The father, 
who was present, laughed and said, 
“Yes. He’s going to be a shrewd one. 
He only puts ninety-five in each package 
supposed to contain one hundred.’’ 
Here was a boy whose inheritance tended 
to make him untruthful in his business, 
and this tendency was being strengthened 
by the praise bestowed by the father for 
his. ‘‘shrewdness.’’ That boy should 
have been trained in a most scrupulous 
honesty from babyhood up, for even with 
such training he might feel a temptation 
to laxness in business methods when he 
came to enter into the strife with men for 
money ; whereas a boy whose blood tor 
generations had borne no taint of trickery 
would instinctively shun all unscrupu- 
lousness. A woman once called on me 
professionally and answered my questions, 
so far as I could see, with perfect truth- 
fulness, but the next day she called and 
said, ‘‘I have come to correct some of the 
statements I made yesterday. I come of 
a family that does not hesitate to equivo- 
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cate, and thinks no harm. I am now 
considering the subject of marrying, and 
am beginning to see that this trait is one 
which I do not wish to transmit. I am, 
therefore, making every possible effort to 
overcome the tendency to be untruthful 
in little things, and am compelling my- 
self to be truthful by making it a point 
to go to those to whom I have made the 
slightest mis-statement and acknowledge 
my fault.’’ This, as you see, was a view 
of heredity from the parent’s standpoint. 
You may say she was needlessly par- 
ticular, but when we consider that she 
was trying to overcome in herself the 


inheritance of generations past for the 


sake of those who were to come in the 
next generation, we will comprehend that 
she could not be too scrupulotis. But if, 
on the other hand, her ancestry had been 
so Puritanical in their habits of thought 
that they conformed to the Blue Laws 
and saw evil in the smallest infraction 
_upon the letter of the law, forgetting its 
spirit, she might be obliged to consider 
the possibility of giving to the child a 
morbid conscience which might twist an 
innocent mistake into a conscious sin, 
and render him an unhappy individual, 


continually fretting over the possibility of 
having offended the Most High, instead 
of seeing possibilities of happiness and 
usefulness in a life of conscious integrity 
of motive. 

Take up the question now from the 


standpoint of health. Ifthe ancestry on 
both sides had been consumptive, even if 
neither parent manifested this tendency, 
the possibility should be considered in 
the offspring, and the life be ordered so 
that pure air and sunshine should be the 
surroundings of the child, for with 
naturally weak lungs he will not be able 
to withstand the influences of confinement 
and bad air as could one whose: ancestry 
had had no taint of lung trouble. He 
need not be frightened with the idea that 
he is to be afraid of having consumption, 
but he should be taught that pure air 
night and day is for him an absolute 
necessity, and his life occupation should 
be chosen with the thought of this need. 
~ Heredity from the parent’s standpoint, 
then, means that he shall consider what 
defects will, in all probability be the in- 
heritance of his child, and shall take every 
appropriate means to build up the weak 
places by direct training and environment. 

Take the standpoint of intellect or of 
personal talent. The particular capabili- 
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ties of the parents will be apt to be mani- 
fested in the child, and he will need little 
urging to pursue his studies along those 
special lines; but their intellectual defi- 
ciencies will probably be also manifest, 
and the question is, Shall we refuse or 
neglect to educate him along the lines 
where he may be lacking? 

‘Find out a child’s talent and develop 
it,’’ is the advice usually given, followed 
perhaps by the counsel, ‘‘ Don’t spend 
your time in trying to make of him some- 
thing for which his natural capacity does 
not fit him.”’ . 

The parent who knows his own mental 
defects should study in advance how to 
overcome the same probable defects in 
his children, so as to build up a rounded 
symmetrical individual mentally, morally 
and physically. It will need judgment 
and tact not to make disagreeable to the 
child the studies to which he does not 
naturally incline, and to create in hima 
perseverance along lines not instinctively 
to his liking, but it will be a good life- 
lesson, as so much of the work we have 
to do is that to which duty, not inclina- 
tion, calls us. 

The pride of the child can at the same 
time be madean aid toadvancement. Why 
should he be taught that because he has 
no great natural love for a thing that he 
should be content to be deficient therein ? 
A boy may be stimulated to physical ex- 
ertion by the fact that he does not equal 
other boys in bodily strength. He can 
become ambitious to be as active as his 
companions, and this ambition keep him 
steadily persistent in taking exercise. 
In the same way he can come to havea 
pride in bringing his own mental acquire- 
ments up to the'level of his comrades, 
and to feel unwilling to rest until he is in 
some degree on equal footing with them. 
The one great danger is that in an effort 
to cultivate his defective qualities his 
teacher may be unwise in methods, and 
he become discouraged because he can- 
not keep up with those who have greater 
natural ability. But as we would not 
expect the lame boy to race with the 
physically perfect one, even though we 
might encourage him to run according to 
his ability; so in mental fields we should 
not ask the deficient child to keep pace 
with the perfect one, yet we should en- 
courage him to walk in the same paths, ... 
even though with slower gait or halting 
step, knowing that with every effort he 
gains strength.— Zhe Crusade. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


AUTUMN ARBOR DAY. 


CIRCULAR TO THE DIRECTORS, SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS, TEACHERS AND PUPILS OF THE 
SCHOOLS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


T is characteristic of civilized man to 

prepare for the remote future. This is 
one of the most striking differences between 
him and the barbarian, who lives only for 
the present. In the struggle for supremacy 
civilization has won because it anticipated 
the future and met its events as they ap- 
peared. 

It is a function of our public schools to 
train pupils to lead in such movements as 
will best perpetuate the State. For this 
reason, each succeeding autumn, you, the 

upils are enjoined by public proclamation 
- turn aside for one day and consider the 
relations which the woodlands of the Com- 
monwealth will have to your prosperity 
when you are the citizens and rulers of the 
State. For this you are asked to encourage, 
by your example, the planting of trees, 
which will grow into a source of wealth and 

wer. Thus you may transmit influences 
or good, not only to the next generation, 
but to those which succeed it. 

A waste acre which produces nothing is a 
reproach to any country, as much as a 
wasted life is a disgrace to him who has led 
it. Therefore, lend the weight of your 
character and example to the public duty of 
covering the barren hills and mountain-tops 
of the State with trees, whose leaves will 
distil moisture into the air, whose trunks 
and bark will furnish material for our in- 
dustries, and whose roots will aid in produc- 
ing fresh soil to replace that which is 
washed from our fields, down the streams 
and rivers into the ocean. 

If you, in your day and generation, fail 
to do this, the order of nature will be vio- 
lated and a penalty will inevitably be in- 
‘vited upon the land for whose prosperity 
you will be responsible. 

The abundance, in future, of the matured 
fruit of orchards, forests and fields, will be 
in proportion to your individual activity in 
tree planting and in forest restoration. 

Trees may be planted both in the spring 
and in the fall of the year. In accordance 
with a time-honored custom, I appoint 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1896, 

as Autumn Arbor Day, and earnestly urge 
directors, superintendents, teachers and 
pupils to observe the day with appropriate 
exercises, both by the planting of trees and 
by the dissemination of information on the 
wth and care of trees and their value to 

present and future generations. 

NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 

Sup’t Public Instruction, 





Most of our colleges were founded by 
religious men: Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Columbia, Gettysburg. Many of the 
Presidents were men of piety and learn- 
ing: Dwight of Yale, Edwards of Prince- 
ton, Hitchcock of Amherst, Mark Hop- 
kins of Williams. Many of the profes- 
sors, too, taught in the fear of the Lord: 
Joseph Henry of the Smithsonian, Guyot 
of Princeton, Asa Gray of Harvard, Olm- 
stead of Yale. 


Or Margaret Fuller in school, Eleanor 
Root writes thus in the V. £. Journal of 
Education: Do you pretend to ‘‘ know it 
all’’?. Then don’t. Rather be like Mar- 
garet Fuller, who, notwithstanding her 
intellect was so marvelous and its culti- 
vation so superb that even the sage 
Emerson called her his feacher, frankly 
proclaimed in the schoolroom more than 
once, ‘‘/ donot know.’’ Are you wont to 
confess errors of judgment,—even when 
justice demands it? If not, why not be 
again like this noble woman? In the 


talk to her pupils on the last day of her 


school at Providence, she specified ‘‘ three 
instances in which she had been unjust 
during the year.’’ And, lastly, in correc- 
tion and admonition, do you appeal to the 
children’s highest motives? . Margaret 
Fuller speaks in her diary of never having 
‘‘cajoled or caressed’’ her pupils into 
good,—of ever appealing, not ‘to their 
weakness, but to their strength’’; of 
offering them always ‘‘the loftiest 
motives,’’ and of making ‘‘every other 
end subordinate to that of spiritual 
growth.’’ Surely, if all teachers worked 
so consecratedly, so to speak, the millen- 

nium were not far off. 


IN a late number of the V. £. Journal 
of Education, the editor, Dr. A. E. Win- 
ship, who has a very wide acquaintance 
among the school men of the United 
States, says of an old friend: ‘‘ Hon. 
Henry Houck, deputy superintendent of 
Pennsylvania, for thirty years with Bur- 
rowes, Wickersham, Higbee, Waller and 
Schaeffer, is still as much in demand in 
Ohio, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
West Virginia, and Pennsylvania, as he 
ever was ; as much sought for as is any 
man in the educational field. He never 
—‘hardly ever’—says a word profession- 
ally that is not solid common-sense, and 
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he will enliven an audience with rap- 
turous laughter, or ‘ take the very heart 
out of them through tears,’ more com- 
pletely than any other man I have ever 
heard address teachers.”’ 


‘Ir has become fashionable of late,’’ 
says one of our best educators, ‘‘to decry 
the old readers as being scrappy, as hav- 
ing very little of value. I have very lit- 
tle sympathy with that idea. I believe 
that the old readers filled a place and did 
a work that was exceedingly valuable. I 
know for myself I owe a great deal to the 
old readers. They were, to be sure, 
scrappy, yet they were filled with gems 
of literature that have become fixed in 
our minds, and they are precious posses- 
sions and always will be. I know that 
there were scraps of literature which I 
learned to enjoy in those old readers 
which I could not have got in any other 
way. I think that is true of all children. 
The old readers opened their eyes to 
what was best, and especially to those 
who had little reading at home. ‘‘ 


WE congratulate Prof. George W. 
Phillips upon his return to the school 
work. He has just been elected princi- 
pal of the new High School of Scranton, 
at a salary of $2500. Prof. Phillips is a 
man in hearty sympathy with boy life and 
boy nature. 


OF influential educators in Pennsylva- 
nia no man that we know of. in school or 
college, in the editor’s chair or upon the 
public platform, takes higher rank than 
our modest friend Dr. J. T. Rothrock, 
the Commissioner of Forestry of the Com- 


monwealth. Thoroughly alive to the 
importance of his great work, familiar 
with it in all its details, the foremost 
practical and theoretical botanist in the 
State—and visiting all parts of the State, 
so as to know and report upon its actual 
condition from careful personal inspection 
of the field—Pennsylvania is most fortu- 
nate in the service of an officer so ad- 
mirably fitted in every way for the duty 
before him. He has moved and is mov- 
ing a great commonwealth,—an educa- 
tional force upon special lines whose in- 
fluence for good is not to be reckoned in 
ordinary every-day figures. 


THE Committee on Rural Schools held 
several meetings during the sessions of 
the N. E. A. at Buffalo. They decided 
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upon holding a general meeting of the 
entire committee at Chicago, November 
18-21. The sessions will be held at the 
Auditorium from 9 to 12 a. m., and from 
3 to 6 p. m., the evenings being reserved 
for such purposes as may seem best at the 
time. They also recommend that the 
preliminary reports of the different sub- 
committees be placed, either type-written 
or printed, in the hands of each member 
of the committee before November 5. It 
is the intention of the committee, as far 
as possible, to avail themselves of the 
knowledge and experience of those who 
have devoted much thought and study to 
the questions involved in the rural school 
problem. For this purpose they will 
probably invite several such persons to 
be present at Chicago, and to join in the 
discussion of the several topics. The 
directors of the Association appropriated 
an additional $1ooo for the purposes of 
this committee. 


THE resignation of Co. Supt. Jos. S. 
Walton, of Chester county, who was re- 
elected in May last for a fourth term, will 
be a surprise to many readers. He re- 
signs to accept the chair of history in the 
State Normal School at West Chester, 
succeeding Prof. J. R. Flickinger, who has 
accepted the principalship of the Normal 
School at Edinboro. Dr. Geo. M. Philips 
wrote to Prof. McMaster, the head of the 
department of history at the University 
of Pennsylvania, to name persons whom 
he thought best qualified for the position. 
He received a reply in which three avail- 
able candidates were named, Supt. Joseph 
S. Walton being at the head of the list. 
This recommendation, added to what Dr. 
Philips knew personally of Mr. Walton, 
resulted in an offer which was accepted. 
For the past three years Mr. Walton has 
been taking a post-graduate course in 
philosophy at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, with history as the major branch, 
and in June last he was graduated with 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. He 
was desirous of making a specialty in 
this direction, and the position at the 
Normal, opening up an opportunity to do 
excellent work in this branch, was con- 
sidered in the line of promotion. Mr. 
Walton was about twenty years ago a 
student at the Normal, where he took an 
advanced course, at that time paying 
special attention to Latin and higher 
mathematics. He afterwards taught in 
Friends’ schools and in the public schools, 
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and for a time studied at Harvard Col- 
lege. Later he was Principal at Ercildoun 
Academy, and from there came to West 
Chester to act as Vice Principal at Dar- 
lington Seminary. While teaching there 
he was chosen to the office of County Su- 
perintendent. 

He is succeeded by Prof. Frank Bye, 
late principal of the Kennett Square high 
school, and graduate of the West Chester 
Normal School, who has been appointed 
to fill the unexpired term. Supt. Bye en- 
tered upon his duties September rst. 


WE are pleased to have from Dr. Mur- 
ray Galt Motter, of Washington, these 
better expressions for a striking thought 
which was reprinted in Zhe Journal a 
short time since. He writes: The sec- 
ond paragraph on page 524 of the June 
number of Zhe School Journal, is, I think, 
erroneous. On page 195 of Laboulaye’s 


charming ‘‘Abdallah, or the Four-leaved 
Shamrock’”’ (Chicago, A. C. McClurg & 
Co., 1890), you will find the sentiment 
expressed : ‘‘ Remember that on the day 
of thy birth thou alone wept, while all 
around thee rejoiced. Live so that at 
thy last moment all around thee may be 


in tears, while thou alone hast no tears 
to shed ; then thou wilt not fear death, 
whatever may be the hour of its coming.”’ 
On page 373 of Bartlett’s Familiar Quo- 
tations (8th edition), you will find a much 
older version from the pen of Sir William 
Jones, who was, I believe, a great Persian 
scholar (1746-1794). 


On parent knees, a naked new-born child, 

Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee 
smiled ; 

So live, that, sinking in thy last long sleep, 

Calm thou mayst smile, while all around 
thee weep. (From the Persian.) 


I thought you might like to see these 
versions. ‘To me either one is far more 
beautiful than Lo’s alleged expression. 


THERE may be bigger books. We 
know of only one that’s better; and re- 
cently we heard an officer of the Bible So- 
ciety tell how many million copies of that 
were printed last year. The International 
Webster is a treasure-house of universal 
knowledge, to which all the world, in all 
its ages, has made contribution—and any 
one of us may have it at hiselbow. It 
doesn’t contain everything. But who 
wants everything? It is a great library 
in a single book, and all in most orderly 
arrangement. Of its half hundred special- 
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ties, each of value and importance, the 
most attractive to us is its etymology, an 
unfailing source of interest and enjoy- 
ment, often of surprise and wonder. Dr. 
Holmes says somewhere that the poetry 
of words is greater than that of sentences. 
‘*Webster’’ proves it by putting into 
many a word blood that is red and fire 
that is warm. 


THE New York 77ibune of recent date, 
says Zhe Outlook, tells the story of a lit- 
tle girl of four years old, who, with her 
nurse, was walking at the seaside. They _ 
came to an inlet, and the nurse decided 
to row across, believing that by rowing 
across she shortened the walk home. 
When the boat reached the opposite side 
she put the child ashore, believing she 
was but a short distance from home, and 
rowed the borrowed boat back. The dis- 
tance was short, but very rough and diff- 
cult for a little girl of four. She struggled 
on through the coarse grass and sand, 
climbing hillocks and walking through 
depths. At last her mother saw her 
coming and hurried to meet her. She 
exclaimed, ‘‘Were you frightened, my 
sweet?’”’ ‘‘T felt very lost,’’ was the re- 
ply, ‘‘but I sang ‘Lead, Kindly Light’ 
to myself all the way.’’ Was there ever 
a stronger argument than this for teach- 
ing little children hymns and poetry that 
have thought in them? The pity of it, 
that the minds of children are filled so 
often with nonsense, when it would re- 
quire no greater effort to give them the 
inspiration of good literature! Nonsense 
rhymes are good enough in their time 
and place; but let the everlasting things 
be taught as well. For those who may 
desire to commit this beautiful poem to 
memory we give it below. It was written 
by John Henry Newman in 1833. 

Lead, kindly Light, amid th’ encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on; 

The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on. 


Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene; one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor pray’d that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 

I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead Thou me on. 

I loved the garish day; and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will; remember not past years. 


So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, : 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night be gone. 

And with the morn those angel faces smile, 

Which I have lov’d long since, and lost awhile. 
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ARBOR DAY IS COMING. 


HE prophet Isaiah was a poet and a 

lover of nature. Hear him on the 
planting of trees: ‘‘ The wilderness and 
the solitary place shall be glad for them ; 
and the desert shall rejoice and blossom 
as therose. Itshall blossom abundantly, 
and rejoice even with joy and singing. 
The glory of Lebanon shall be given unto 
it, the excellency of Carmel and Sharon. 
They shall see the glory of the Lord and 
the excellency of our God, for in the 
wilderness shall waters break out, and 
streams in the desert. And the parched 
ground shall become a pool and the 
thirsty land springs of water. . . Blessed 
are ye that sow beside all waters.”’ 

The sentiment of Arbor Day has com- 
mended itself to the enthusiastic support 
of refined and intelligent people all over 
the land. It brings pleasure to-day in 
the sure promise of blessing to-morrow. 
The kindly Autocrat is right in saying : 
‘* When we plant trees we are doing what 
we can to make our planet a more whole- 
some and happier dwelling place for those 
who come after us, if not for ourselves.’’ 
Let us think more of these things, talk 
more of them, and do more planting year 
by year, for others, it may be, even more 
than for ourselves. 

As to the destruction of our forests, it 
is encouraging to know that in some of 
the states steps are now being taken in 
the way of protecting our forests by legis- 
lation. The Canadian Government is 
ahead of us in this matter, having con- 
jointly with the timber men appointed 
‘* fire wardens’’ to look to the preserva- 
tion of forests from fires and to see to the 
enforcement of the laws. The lumber- 
men pay half the salaries of those officials, 
and save money by so doing. This is 
advantageous to the people of the United 
States as well as to the Dominion, for 
every square mile of forest at the north 
serves to modify our climate. As show- 
ing the effect of forests upon climate, it 
was stated recently by Professor Fernow 
that the summer temperature of forests is 
15 to 20 degrees lower than in the fields, 
and that there is a corresponding degree 
of difference in the humidity of the woods. 
This is an important fact, proving the 
economic value of extensive forest areas, 
especially at the sources of large rivers. 
The effect is the same as would result 
from damming up of the small lakes and 
ponds at the head-waters, to be drawn 
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upon for supply of water in midsummer, 
or a season of drought. The forest in 
reality serves as a vast reservoir of water 
or moisture, stored up for time of need. 

Let the State protect and foster the 
matter of tree planting in every way 
possible. Connecticut offers from the 
State treasury a bounty of fifty cents for 
every tree set out by the roadside, under 
certain conditions. The list includes the 
elm, maple, tulip, ash, basswood, oak, 
black walnut, hickory, apple, pear, and 
cherry. 

Would it not be well to have a law re- 
quiring that not less than a half-dozen or 
a dozen shade trees be planted and 
properly protected about each school 
house or school lot in the Commonwealth 
where there is room for such planting, 
this to be done at the public cost as a part 
of the necessary school belongings, to be 
provided and cared for by the school 
district? In a few years, the surround- 
ings of many a school would thus be 
vastly improved, and good would result 
in many ways. ‘The farmer who erects a 
water trough along the roadside has, we 
are told, an allowance from the township. 
The township should provide no less for 
improved conditions about the schools in 
the way of trees planted for shade and 
comfort and beauty, and as an object 
lesson in the education of the boys and 
girls who may thus be led themselves, 
now and in after years, to go and do 
likewise, with growing interest and. in 
greater numbers. 


> 


THE OLD AND NEW. 





Ava meeting of the Lancaster County 
Educational Association, held April 26, 
1856, Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes read an 
address. Dr. Burrowes would have been 
an enthusiastic advocate of Arbor Day. 
The elm was his favorite among forest 
trees; and some of the largest elms in 
Lancaster, which are upon the school 
grounds, were planted by him many 
years ago. From the brief report of the 
meeting in Zhe School Journal, made by 
the Secretary, Mr. Seymour Preston, we 
take these paragraphs: 

He said the duty of visitation is imper- 
ative on Directors, and that there is now 
less excuse for its neglect than formerly, 
since by the County Superintendency 


| they were relieved from the examination 
of teachers. They are not expected to 
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judge of scholarship or of modes of teach- 
ing, but to have a general supervision of 
the schools, and show by their presence 
that they are alive and interested in the 
work. This kind of visitation is indis- 
pensable; and as the law requires only a 
monthly visit from one member to each 
school, this much at least they ought to 
perform. If the whole board cannot visit 
together, each school might be committed 
to one member for that purpose; or an 
official visit might be made by the Secre- 
tary, to whom the law authorized com- 
pensation for his services. 

Mr. Burrowes then gave an exceedingly 
interesting and instructive discourse on 
the duty of teachers in improving school 
houses and play grounds. He thought 
it the duty of all teachers to see to it that 
their respective school houses were kept 
neat and clean, inside and out. That if 
the Directors will not furnish proper 
school furniture, and keep the house and 
play grounds neat and clean, the teachers 
should make the best of the means they 
have, and by whitewash and scrubbing, 
brush shame the Directors into perform- 
ing their duty. He would never have 
teachers suffer the children placed under 
their charge, to sit on benches that were 
too high to allow their feet to reach the 
floor, and thus keep them dangling in the 
air, with nothing on which they can rest 
them when tired; he would take a saw, 
and by cutting off the legs of the benches, 
remove: the difficulty at once, without 
waiting for the consent of directors. 
There are two rights which all children 
possess, and of which they should never 
be deprived, viz: The right to grow, and 
the right to enjoy themselves ; and hence 
they must have comfortable seats and 
pleasant houses and play grounds. 

He would encourage each pupil to 
bring trees, shrubs and flowers to plant 
and cultivate in the school yard, and thus 
make school attractive. This would 
make school a pleasant place for teacher 
and pupil ; and if the teacher did not stay 
at the school long enough to enjoy the 
shrubs and trees planted under his direc- 
tion and care, he could enjoy, in advance, 
the happiness his labors would confer 
upon his future fellow-laborers. The 
most beneficial effects would result from 
the improvement of the school house and 
play-ground in this way. Directors 
would like better to visit their respective 
schools, the profession be elevated, chil- 
dren would love their schools better, and 
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the teacher himself, in a thousand ways, 
be rewarded for his efforts to make his 
school a home of delight to his pupils, 
instead of a prison of dread as they are 
too frequently now. 


— 


BISHOP SPALDING ON GROWTH. 





T Buffalo there appeared for the first 
/\ time before the National Educational 
Association an educator whose chapters 
we have read and re-read with increasing 
delight and incalculable profit. Heisa 
pronounced friend of the public schools, 
and his three volumes on educational 
themes, entitled : ‘‘ Things of the Mind,”’ 
‘* Education and the Higher Life,’’ and 
‘*Means and Ends of Education,’’ de- 
serve a place in every pedagogical library 
in the land. In point of elegant diction, 
clear thinking’ and power to inspire 
teachers with a sense of something to be 
achieved, these volumes deserve a place 
in the same category with Bushnell’s Dis- 
course on Unconscious Influence and 
Prof. Wilson’s Five Gateways of Knowl- 
edge. By special permission we reprint ex- 
tracts from his essay on growth and duty 
in ‘‘ Education and the Higher Life.”’ 

‘*Tt isa man’s chief blessedness that 
there-lie in his nature infinite possibilities 
of growth. The growth of animals comes 
quickly to an end, and when they cease to 
grow, they cease to be joyful ; but man, 
whose bodily development even is slow, 
is capable of rising to wider knowledge 
and purer love through unending ages. 
Hence even when he is old—if he has 
lived for what is great and exalted—his 
mind is clear, his heart is tender, and his 
soul is glad. Only those races are noble, 
only those individuals are worthy, who 
yield without reserve to the power of this 
imptwlse to ceaseless progress. Behold 
how the race from which we have sprung 
—the Aryan—breaks forth into ever new 
developments of strength and beauty in 
Greece, in Italy, in France, in England, 
in Germany, in America; creating litera- 
ture, philosophy, science, art ; receiving 
Christian truth, and through its aid rising 
to diviner heights of wisdom, power, 
freedom, love, and knowledge. 

‘‘And so there are individuals—and 
they are born to teach and rule—for 
whom to live is to grow ; who, forgetting 
what they have been and what they are, 
think ever only of becoming more and 
more. ‘Their education is never finished; 
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their development is never complete ; 
their work is never done: From victories 
won they look to other battlefields ; from 
every height of knowledge they peer 
into the widening nescience; from all 
achievements and _ possessions they 
turn away toward the unapproachable 
Infinite, to whom they are drawn. 
Walking in the shadow of the too great 
light of God, they are illumined and 
they are darkened. This made Newton 
think his knowledge ignorance; this 
makes St. Paul think his heroic virtue 
naught. Oh, blessed men, who make us 
feel that we are of the race of God; who 
measure and weigh the heavens; who 
love with boundless love ; who toil and 
are patient ; who teach us that workers 
can wait. They are in love with life; 
they yearn for fuller life. Life is good, 
and the highest life is God; and wher- 
ever man grows in knowledge, wisdom, 
and strength, in faith, hope and love, he 
walks in the way of heaven.’’ 


in 
=~ 


SOLID FOUNDATIONS. 





We are always glad to give place in 


The Journal to what the best men and 
women in the great world have keenly 
enjoyed and been grateful for, people of fine 
spiritual fibre who, whether educated in 
the schools or not, are wise with a wisdom 
from on high. If you want the best thing 
in the present number, it is ‘‘ His 
Mother’s Sermon.’’ We have read it 
many times, and, like the fire opal whose 
changing light and wondrous beauty are 
its ever-growing charm, the oftener we 
read it the more we enjoy it. During the 
past summer, on a holiday excursion, we 
fell in with a fine fellow, in the person of 
a modest school superintendent, whose 
thought and conversation were out of the 
ordinary. We were not talking wisdom, 
or any high educational philosophy, but 
only of what things are good—are best— 
for human beings, and especially for 
teachers, to think about. He suddenly 
asked, ‘‘ You have read the Bonnie Brier 
Bush?’’ ‘‘ Yes.’? Do you remember ‘ His 
Mother’s Sermon?’’’ and then he added 
after a brief pause, reverently, ‘‘ Speak 
a gude word for Jesus Christ,’’ and said : 
‘‘ Where we have a teacher who knows 
and enjoys these best things in prose 
and poetry, who can talk of them with 
appreciation, and quote aptly from 
memory as one who loves them, I do not 
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need to look much after the work of that 
teacher. I know it will go right without 
supervision, at least not far wrong. It 
is the other sort that need to be looked 
after—those who have little thought for 
such things, and little or no acquaintance 
with them.’’ He had struck the founda- 
tion fact which underlies all that is best 
in education. As we recall this quiet talk 
we see again in his own earnest face ‘* that 
firm grasp of truth and tender mysticism 
which,’’ Ian Maclaren has well said, ‘‘is 
the charm of Scottish piety.’’ It isn’t 
everybody can read this story, in which 
the preacher fades from before one’s eyes, 
and there rises ‘‘the figure of the Naza- 
rene, best lover of every human soul.’’ 
But he who can read it will make it his 
own, and will be the better man for hav- 
ing done so. 

We had not before met this man, of 
whom we speak, but had been interested 
in him from his frank and generous sym- 
pathy with the work of the Dr. Burrowes 
memorial. Himself, his teachers, and his 
schools had given hearty support to the 
movement from the high ground of priv- 
ilege, rather than from any sense of obli- 
gation. As ‘the good general is half the 
army,’’ so the good superintendent, great 
alike in heart and head, is half the edu- 
cational force in his locality; for he in- 
spires and moves everything with a power 
born of trust in his wisdom and confidence 
in his ability and integrity. 


-— 


GREAT AND SMALL. 


HERE is much confusion in the hu- 

man mind as to what is great and 
what is small, what is important and 
what is trivial. Even in regard to the 
size of any material object, our terms of © 
expression are merely comparative. The 
revelations of the telescope make our own 
world seem tiny and insignificant; those 
of the microscope make a grain of sand 
appear largeand weighty. But it is chiefly 
with respect to the significance which we 
attach to human affairs and duties that 
this mental confusion leads us astray. 
Some of the things which are accounted 
vast and influential have no such claim; 
some of those which are scorned as tri- 
fling and beneath notice are continually 
producing effects which transcend our 
highest imaginings. Just as the tiny 
rivulet on the mountain side, which a 
pebble could divert from its course, may 
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che the source of a mighty river, flowing 
down and mingling with the great sea, 
which, in its turn, can wear away the 
mountains, so some things in life and in 
character, says the Ledger, which we deem 
scarcely worth notice, may be the very 
springs which shall develop into mighty 
and irresistible forces. 

One way in which these mistaken esti- 
mates do harm is in leading us to sup- 
pose that what we call the small duties 
and affairs of life can be sufficiently well 
performed by men and women of small 
minds and narrow outlooks. An illustra- 
tion of this is found in the physical care 
and mental training of a little child. 
While some persons realize the import- 
ance Of this, others conceive that so small 
an office may be entrusted to almost any 
one. A young and ignorant girl is allowed 
to take care of her health and form her 
habits; a cheap and inexperienced teacher 
to guide and develop her mind. Never 
was there a greater mistake. It is the be- 
ginnings of training that are the most im- 

rtant and require the most wisdom. It 
is then that the seeds are sown and the 
habits are formed that are to influence and 
shape the whole future life. Thisis begin- 
ning to be understood, and in many 
cases acted upon; yet we are still a long 
way off from that large insight which in 
the home will surround the child with 
only the best influences, even at the cost 
of much personal sacrifice, or, in theschool, 
will select and pay for the best talent to 
educate the youngest pupils. On this 
point Mr. James Martineau weil says: 
** The most cultivated minds are usually 
the most patient, most clear, most ration- 
ally progressive, most studious of accu- 
racy in details, because not impatiently 
shut up within them, as absolutely limit- 
ing the view, but quietly contemplating 
them from without in their relation to the 
whole. This adaptation to the humblest 
wants is the peculiar triumph of the high- 
est spirit of knowledge.’’ 

There are other duties which are often 
most erroneously esteemed small and easy 
of performance. Such are the domestic 
affairs of women in the household. While 
we hail the justice which at length wel- 
comes her into all occupations for which 
she may desire to fit herself, we do not 
hold with those who would proclaim that 
she is thus uplifted from a lower to a 
higher sphere. The freedom to choose is 
as much her right as her brother’s, but 
when she adopts the family life, with its 
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varied and weighty responsibilities, letno 
one imagine that she is embracing a less 
important pursuit, or one which demands 
less talent, or energy, or judgment, than 
any other. Itis the habit of looking down 
on the duties of family life which has been 
one strong element in the lack of respect 
which has been accorded to woman. Yet 
who can over-estimate the importance or 
the difficulty of this position? It de- 
mands the soundest judgment, the keen- 
est insight, the wisest discretion, the 
deepest sympathy; firmness mingled with 
tenderness, justice sweetened with mercv, 
steady nerves, abundant energy, never- 
failing patience, consummate tact. The 
heart, the head, and the hand must com- 
bine their best efforts to fill it worthily; 
and whoever would lessen its dignity, or 
depreciate its value, only proves how lit- 
tle he understands of human needs. 

We are also liable to make the same 
mistake of confounding the great and the 
small in our own personal affairs and in- 
ward struggles. We realize that, to ac- 
complish a great undertaking or to carry 
out some important measure, we must put 
forth all our powers; but we imagine that 
the petty vexations and temptations, wor- 
ries and perplexities, doubts and difficul- 
ties of life, will somehow settle them- 
selves without any serious thought or ex- 
ercise of force on our part. Yet it is in 
these very departments of life that weneed 
pre-eminently the best powers we can com- 
mand. ‘They are oftentimes greater fac- 
tors in our lives than the most serious en- 
terprise upon which we concentrate a]l our 
thoughts, resolves and abilities. They 
are the springs which feed character and 
decide the quality of life; yet we slight 
and ignore them, making no definite pre- 
parations for dealing with them wisely. 
We nominally agree with Solomon when 
he says: ‘‘ Better is he who ruleth his own 
spirit than he who taketh a city;’’ yet for 
the latter we deem no energy or wisdom 
too great, while to the former we scarcely 
give a serious consideration. Fenelon has 
well said: ‘‘ There is no real elevation of 
mind in a contempt of little things ; it is, 
on the contrary, from too narrow views 
that we consider those things of little im- 
portance which have, in fact, such exten- 
sive consequences. The more apt we are 
to neglect small things, the more we 
ought to fear the effects of this negligence, 
be watchful over ourselves, and place 
around us, if possible, some insurmount- 
able barrier to this remissness.’’ 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
HARRISBURG, October, 1896. 


Vee following are the times and places at 
which the annual session of County 
Teachers’ Institute will be held in the 
counties named. The common schools of 
of the county must be closed during the 
week of the Institutes and the time cannot 
be regarded as any part of the school term 
of any school district in the Commonwealth. 
The Institute has already been held in 
Allegheny and Mercer counties. 


Brie. . . +s ss Bre . 12. 
Lackawanna .. . Scranton « «Ot; 32. 
Lawrence . New Castle » » Oct, 
McKean Smethport . . .,. Oct. 
Bucks Doylestown - Oct. 
Delaware - Media av .« Cet. 
Waynesburg . . . Oct. 
Allentown .. . . Oct. 
+ 
- . Oct. 
- Oct. 
Oct. 
« Oct. 
. Oct. 


. Easton 
- Montrose 
Reading .... 
Butler 
Wilkes-Barre . . 
- Pottstown ... 
Milford Oct. 
Coudersport .. . Oct. 
Wellsboro ... . Oct. 
- Bloomsburg - Nov. 
Harrisburg. . . . Nov. 
- Huntingdon .. Nov. 
- Lancaster . . Nov. 
New Bloomfield . Nov. 
Pottsville . . Nov. 
West Chester. . . Nov. 
Chambersburg . . Nov. 
Stroudsburg .. . Nov. 
. Gettysburg. . . . Nov. 
Ebensburg . . . . Nov. 
Driftwood - Nov. 
Brookville . .. . Nov. 
. - Miflintown . . Nov. 
- Lebanon . Nov. 
. Lewistown... Nov. 
York Nov. 
Mauch Chunk . . Nov. 
. Carlisle Nov. 
Honesdale ... . Nov. 
- Middleburg - Dec. 
- Somerset - Dec. 
Towanda 
Clearfield 


Northampton. . 
Susquehanna 
Berks 

Butler 

Luzerne 
Montgoniery . . 
Pike 


Tioga 
Columbia 
Dauphin 
Huntingdon 
Lancaster 


Chester 
Franklin 
Monroe 
Adams. . 
Cambria 
Cameron 
Jefferson 
Juniata... 
Lebanon .. 
Miffiin... 


Cumberland 


Snyder. . 
Somerset... . 
Bradford... 
Clearfield . 
Clinton 

Fayette 

Fulton 
Lycoming ; 
Northumberland . 
Venango... . . Franklin 
Warren Warren 
Washington . Washington 
Westmoreland . Greensburg 
Wyoming . . Tunkhannock 
Armstrong . . Kittanning. . . 
Bedford ... . . Bedford ale 
Blair ... .. .Hollidaysburg . 
Cehtre..... . Bellefonte -..... 


. Dec. 
. Uniontown .. . Dec. 
McCounellsburg . 
. Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


. . Dee. 
. Dec. 


- Dec. 
- Dec. 


. Dec. 





Indiana 
Montour 
Beaver 
Crawford. . 
Forest . . 
Sullivan 


Meadville 
. Tionesta 
Miffinburg. . . . Dec. 


_—_——— 


EDINBORO NORMAL SCHOOL, 


THE Board of Trustees of the State Normal 
School at Edinboro accepted the resignation 
of Prof. M. G. Benedict, who has been elected 
to a position in the faculty of the State 
College. The Trustees have filled the 
vacancy in the principalship by the election 
of Prof. J. R. Flickinger, who has been a 
member of the faculty of the State Normal 
School at West Chester. Mr. Flickinger is 
well qualified to assume the duties of 
principal, both by practical knowledge asa 
teacher and by good scholastic attainments. 
The selection made by the Board of Trustees 
will give general satisfaction to the educat- 
ors of the State. 

Prof. J. R. Flickinger, originally of Perry 
County, Pa., gradutaed at Princeton College 
in the class of 1877 and soon after took 
charge of the Bloomfield Academy, at New 
Bloomfield, Pa., a school devoted to the 
preparation of students for college and with 
a Normal Department. In 1881 he was 
elected County Superenanenes of Perry 
County and declined a re-election. He read 
law, was admitted to the bar, and to practice 
in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in 
1887. Was elected to the Legislature in 
1886. Served in the session of 1887, was a 
member of the committee on Education and 
was an active supporter of all progressive 
education measures. He went to Pueblo, 
Colorado, in 1887, engaged in the practice 
of law in that State, and was a member of 
the State Supreme Court and of the United 
States District Court. He was appointed, by 
Governor Routt, a trustee of the newly 
organized State Normal School, located at 
Greeley, Colorado, and took an active interest - 
in the welfare of education inthat State. In 
1891 he was elected a member of the Colorado 
Legislature, and was one of the leading 
candidates for Speaker of the House, lacking 
only two votes of being nominated. Dur- 
ing the session he was one of the most 
influential members of that body. Desiring 
to re-engage actively in educational work, in 
1893 he accepted a professorship in the West 
Chester State Normal School of Pennsylva- 
nia. During his professorship at West 
Chester he did advanced work in the De- 
partment of Philosophy at the University of 
Pennsylvania, making a specialty of Amer- 
ican, Constitutional and Political History, 


and Pedagogy. 
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The position of Principal at Edinboro, 
which he has accepted, came to him un- 
solicited, The Board of Trustees and 
patrons of the school are to be congratulated 
on his appointment. 


_— 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





BEAVER—Supt. Moore: We held an Insti- 
tute in West Bridgewater, Aug. 24, 25, and 
26. Ourtalks were intended more especially 
for young teachers. Much interest seemed 
to be taken in all the sessions. About 150 
teachers were enrolled. On Aug. 25th and 
26 th about 100 teachers were present, and as 
they received no pay for this, we feel highly 
gratified to have had so many in attendance 
each day. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: Bedford Township 
has decided to build a two-roomed brick 
cased building to take the place of the one- 
roomed frame building in the Brush Run 
district. Cumberland Valley and London- 
derry townships will put stone slate boards 
in all their houses. Liberty, on account of 
the disagreement of the board as to the loca- 
tion of the house, will not build this year. 
The house is very much needed, and it is 
unfortunate that they cannot agree as to 
location, especially since the ground has 
been rere Providence West thinks 
of building two new houses. Definite action, 
at this time has not yet been taken. Saxton 
has almost completed a two-roomed wing 
to their brick building. This will givethem 
six rooms for this term instead of four as 
last year. Many of the houses are now 
undergoing repairs. and all will be put in 
good condition before the schools open. 
Where supplies have been bought, those of 
a better quality have been secured than in 
former years. Everything now points toa 
continuation of the upward move of our 
schools that has been going on for the past 
few years. It is unfortunate that some of 
our poorest districts are the heaviest losers 
in State aid. There are districts at a two- 
mill rate paying their teachers $35 or $40 per 
month, and other districts with a ten or 
twelve mill tax cannot pay their teachers 
more than $25. Yet these latter districts are 
“the ones that suffer greatest loss in the 
appropriation. Theresolution passed at the 
State Teachers’ Association, is all wrong in 
reference to the distribution of the State aid. 
Such a distribution as they would have 
would simply mean give more to the districts 
able to pay more, and take from the districts 
that are least able to pay. There could be 
no juster way to distribute it than according 
to the number of schools, or at least one-half 
of it according to the schools and the other 
half as it is now. May the day be far 
distant when it shall be distributed accord- 
ing to the tax raised in the district. There 
are districts in this county in which a ten 
mill tax could be more easily paid by the 
individuals than a two mill tax in other 
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districts, and yet a two mill tax will run the 
schools in the former districts, while it takes 
a ten mill tax in the latter. There are 
districts in the county at least thirty miles 
from any market. he land is of a poor 

uality. The people work hard and make 
little. Even a few dollars tax is with diffi- 
cultyjraised. A two mill tax on the real value 
of one farm in Bloomfield township where 
they pay their teachers $40 per month, would, 
I dare say, produce more tax than a five-mill 
tax on the real value of all the land in one 
district in another section of the county. 
Yet these persons who think they know 
much of the conditions of the schools would 
take part of the appropriation given now to 
the latter district and give it to the former. 

BeRKs—Supt. Rapp: Many of the classes 
in the public examinations of teachers were 
unusually large, owing to business depres- 
sion. Many old teachers have returned to 
the profession. Several districts reduced 
the salaries, while others increased them. 
New buildings are being erected in Birds- 
boro, Cumru, Spring, Richmond, and 
Robeson. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Gibson; Many of our 
teachers have been attending State Normal 
schools during the spring term. Successful 
local normal schools have been conducted 
at Ebensburg, Gallitzin, Conemaugh, Elton 
and Carrolltown. Our teachers are mani- 
festing an interest in broader reading and 
better preparation for school work. There 
were 501 applicants for provisional certifi- 
cates, of which number more than one-third 
fell below the required standard. Thenum- 
ber of teachers in the county holding higher 
grade certificates is rapidly increasing, about 
one-third of our schools bein senved tie such 
teachers. Several new school-houses are 
being built. A desire for improved rural 
school-houses is being manifested by our 
school directors. The law relating to out- 
houses has set our teachers and directors to 
thinking along that line, as is shown by the 
better and cleaner closets. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Weaver : The exami- 
nations have been well attended by direct- 
ors in all the districts, and so many visit- 
ors.that not all could be seated. Directors 
in many places are selecting teachers 
according to grade of certificate. In a few 
districts the term has been lengthened, and 
in others wages raised. Teachers have been 
found weakest in spelling, mental arithme- 
tic and grammar. Many of the township 
schools are now being supplied with diction- 
aries. 

DELAWARE—Supt. Smith: The directors 
of the new borough of Aldan dedicated their 
new building on Saturday, August 22. Ad- 
dresses were made by Samuel Haigh, 
President of the Board, Capt. Albert Maquin, 
editor of ‘‘ Daily Progress,’’ Capt. Isaac 
Johnson, Congressman John B. Robinson, 
Co. Supt. A. G. C. Smith and others. A 
new flag was run to the top of the pole by 
Edmund Cooperand N. C. Longmire, Secre- 
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tary of the Board ; these gentlemen are both 
veterans of the 124th Reg. Penna. Vols. 
The building is an unusually fine one, suited 
onany to the purposes for which it is in- 
tended. It is one of many such school 
buildings, for which Delaware County is 
becoming noted. It is fifty feet square, two 
stories high. It is built of stone up to the 
first windows, and the balance is brick The 
first floor is divided into two rooms, with a 
capacity of fifty scholars each. Onthe front 
is a spacious porch, and the front door leads 
into a 10-foot hallway, which extends across 
the front of the building. In the rear are 
two cloak and hat rooms, fitted with double 
rows of bronze hooks. They are also sup- 
plied with stationary washstands. The 
second floor will be used for a hall until it is 
required for school purposes. The building 
will be lighted by electricity, supplied by 
the Citizens’ Electric Light and Power 
Company, whose plant is located in the 
Borough of Aldan, near Clifton station. It 
is also fitted throughout for gas lighting. 
The structure will be heated by steam, the 
latest and most improved steam heating 
apparatus being putin. The school rooms 
are equipped with modern school furniture. 
The building is supplied with water by the 
Springfield Water Company. The cost of 
the school, including half acre of ground, 
furniture, books, etc., was $9,617.00. 
ELK—Supt. Sweeney: In most cases 
Directors have selected those teachers who 
hold the best credentials, regardless of other 
conditions. Fox township has adopted the 
district system, and has employed Mr. 
Ferdinand Dawes, of Lock Haven, as super- 
vising principal. Education’s interests are 
rising in this county, as more than half the 
schools are under local supervision, which 
gives unity to the work. The school dis- 
tricts of the county will average eight or 
more months of school during the comin 
year. In several of the districts the build- 
ings are being thoroughly repaired, and in 
Benezette, Highland and Fox each a new 
house is being built. All districts are tak- 
ing steps to carry out the recently enacted 
laws relating to sanitary conditions, vacci- 
nation and compulsory attendance. Dis- 
tricts are receiving their appropriations, 
and so far as learned each has a consider- 
able increase over last year. This speaks 
well for the condition of Elk county. To- 
wards the end of August all the teachers of 
the county who have never taught with me 
assembled at Ridgway, where I gave them 
two days instruction on school management, 
including organization, classification and 
discipline, and method of taking up special 
branches. I look for good results. 
ForEstT—Supt. Stitlinger: A new school- 
house has been erected in Marionville, with 
a view to the establishment of a High 
School. In Tionesta another room has been 
fitted up and a high school organized, for 
which a catalogue containing the course of 
study has been printed. An addition of two 
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rooms has been made to the East Hickory 
school. Most of the Boards are purchasing 
one or more relief maps to be placed in each 
school, and some schools are supplied with 
full sets. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Zumbro: New school- 
houses have been built in Hamilton, 
Fannett, Quincy, and Greene districts. The 
course of study has now been adopted in 
every district in the county. 

FuLToN—Supt. Chestnut: Several flour- 
ishing normals are in progress. They are 
attended by many of the most progressive 
teachers. They are doing a good work, far 
better than when the superintendent taught. 
I am about ready to begin annual examina- 
tions, and will continue to raise the stand- 
ard of qualifications. Perhaps when the 
teachers become very, very scarce, justice 
will be done in the matter of salaries. Some 
of our best teachers leave each year. Todd 
refuses to give her people the school facili- 
ties that justice demands. She has no 
debt, $600 in her treasury, and a tax of only 
two mills; yet she presists in making 
pupils go three or nearly three miles to 
school. I think the withholding of one 
years appropriation would have a salutary 
effect on several of our townships. 

HuNTINGDON—Supt. Rudy : Spruce Creek 
township is putting up a four-room build- 
ing. his will enable the Board to grade 
all the schools but one of the district. 
Lincoln and Walker townships are each 
erecting a handsome brick house. Shir:ey 
township has completed a new house to take 
the place of the one burned down last spring. 

JEFFERSON—Supt. Teitrick : Several new 
school houses are in process of erection and 
will be more particularly reported next 
month. The Punxsutawney Board of 
Directors are establishing a High School 
with a four years’ course, and have elected 
Prof. M. R. Craig, of Washington & Jeffer- 
son College, class of ’96, as instructor. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: Mill Creek, 
Jackson, and North Lebanon districts are 
erecting new buildings. The one in Mill 
Creek at Newmanstown will be among the 
most substantial and most conveniert 
houses in the county. Its completeness in 
every respect reflects credit upon the direct- 
ors under whose supervision it is erected. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: Our summer 
Normal lias closed and our nine regular 
examinations have been held. One hundred 
and four applicants were examined and 
ninety-four certificates granted,among which 
number are about thirty young persons who 
have never taught. In McVeytown a new 
heating apparatus takes the place of the old- 
time coal stoves. Several of our best teach- 
ers are looking about for better paying posi- 
tions, believing that ability and successful 
experience merit an advance in compensa- 
tion. Prof. O. P. DeWitt leaves his acad- 
emic work at Reedsville to become principal 
of the schools of Newport. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman : The 
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introduction of the study of Civil Govern- 
ment in the rural district schools is receiv- 
ing attention, and several Boards have 
adopted text-books in that branch. At the 
twelve examinations held during the month 
there were fifty-four directors present. The 
directors of Turbot township have had the 
interior of every school house painted. Mt. 
Carmel township has established the posi- 
tion of supervising principal and elected 
Prof. Wm. H. Bradley to the office for a term 
of three years. The new two-story frame 
school-house at Herndon is nearing comple- 
tion. The contract has been awarded for a 
new eight-room building in Coal township. 
Public examinations are over for this year ; 
200 provisional certificates were issued. 
There are 225 teachers employed in the 
county, not including boroughs that have 
their own Superintendents. Six teachers’ 
meetings have been arranged for, to be held 
on successive Saturdays, begining Septem- 
ber 5th. 

PERRY—Supt. Arnold: Eighteen exami- 
nations were held during the month and 
197 applicants examined, of whom 136 re- 
ceived certificates. This number, with the 
oe and permanent certificates and 

ormal diplomas, will be more than are 
needed to fill our schools. Wm. H. Hall, 
esq., one of the most prominent citizens of 
the county and for many years a school 
director in Jackson township, died July 12. 
Mr. Hall took much interest in educational 
matters, and was active in organizing a 
Directors’ Association at the last triennial 
convention, of which association he was one 
of the vice presidents. 

SOMERSET — Supt. Pritts: Meyersdale 
borough has begun the erection of an eight- 
room brick building, which when completed 
will be one of the finest school buildings in 
the county. Somerset and Conemaugh 
townships will each erect a new building 
during the year. All of the rooms are to be 
furnished with modern furniture. The di- 
rectors are making an earnest effort to inform 
themselves thoroughly in regard to the com- 
pulsory education law. No trouble is an- 
ticipated in the enforcement of the law, as 
both parents and directors seem to be work- 
ing in harmony with a view to the most 
practicable method of its application. 

TroGa—Supt. Raesly : ellsboro’s new 
eight-room school building, together with 
its contents, consisting of furniture, books 
and supplies, was destroyed by fire of 
mysterious origin on the night of August 
28th. It had been —— about eighteen 
months, and was in all respects the most 
convenient graded-school building in the 
county. The loss, while covered by insur- 
ance, was most unfortunate, as it occurred 
just a few days before the schools were to 
open. The directors decided to rebuild at 
once, and also showed commendable zeal in 
providing accommodations for the schools 
while the building is being erected. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: West Buffalo 
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township has built a new school-house and 
furnished it with the latest improved furni- 
ture. A number of the school buildings 
have been refitted with slate boards. The 
public schools of Lewisburg had outgrown 
their course of study ; we recommended a 
new course, which was adopted. Two new 
branches, astrouomy and geology, have been 
placed in the course, and the two years of 
Latin increased to three. Hartley town- 
ship is erecting a modern frame school 
house, which will be supplied with furni- 
ture of the latest aged pattern. Great 
interest was manifested in the examinations 
held, as shown by the large number of direc- 
tors and citizens present. The number of 
applicants examined exceeded the demand. 
Directors early sought for the best material. 
WAYNE—Supt. Hower : The examinations 
thus far have been somewhat unsatisfactory. 
The teachers are weak in arithmetic, gram- 
mar and history. An effort is being made 
by the Superintendent to have mental 
arithmetic taught in every school in the 
county, and this branch was accordingly 
introduced in the examinations. Sixty per 
cent. of the teachers failed in this subject, 
although the questions were very easy. In 
Scott township all the directors attended 
the examination. This spirit is commend- 
able, having a beneficial effect upon both 
directors and superintendent, Damascus 
township intends putting new furniture into 
several of its buildings. 
WESTMORELAND—Supt. Ulerich: As usual 
the conducting of the public examinations 
in this county was a very arduous task. 
From first to last 788 applicants were exam- 
ined. Of this number 546'received certifi- 
cates. A marked improvement in scholar- 
ship was noticed this year, due to the fact 
that almost every applicant had been 
attending school at some State or local 
Normal during the summer. We are glad 
to report that our teachers are making a 
most laudable effort to prepare themselves 
for their work. Our directors, taken as a 
body, are also worthy of much praise. Itis 
true there are some whose ideas of economy 
are such as to unfit them for the very im- 
— and responsible office they hold; 
ut the great majority of our directors are 


intelligent and progressive, ever anxious to 
do that which will be for the highest devel- 
opment of the children and the future good 


of the Republic, Many improvements are 
in progress for the coming term. In many 
ame the latest improved apparatus is 
eing bought. Houses are being repaired 
and refurnished. Quite a number of new 
houses are being erected. The townships 
of Mt. Pleasant, E. Huntingdon and Wash- 
ington are building a number of well 
appointed houses; whilst Scottdale, Mt. 
Pleasant, Arnold and Greensburg are each 
erecting large and handsome buildings. 
The High School building in Greensbur 

will be one of the finest and best equipeel 
in the State. 
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Wvominc—Supt. Jarvis: Generally the | 
schools of the county open the first of ; 
September ; some however began August 31 | 
—those of Tunkhannock borough and town- | 
ship. The tuition for non-resident pupils is ' 
The high | 
school has just issued its first catalogue. It | 


$13.50 for th2 nine months’ term. 


contains a fine cut of the two large build- 
ings, a list of the corps of teachers, a 
detailed course of study for the different 
grades, and the names of the graduates. 
The first graduating class was in ’82, and 
had one member, Miss Anna Stanton. The 
class of ’96 had eleven members. The P. O. 
S. of A. of Nicholson have presented a flag 
to the School Board. It was unfurled to the 
breeze August 31, when the schools opened. 
Prof. Charles Osborne has been retained as 
principal at asalary of $80permonth. Some 
of the districts have increased the salaries of 
their teachers ; in only one district, so far as 
heard from, has the salary been lowered and 
the school-term shortened, and this was due 
to extra expense in building. Several 
districts have lengthened the term and 
abolished the ‘‘ boarding round’’ system, 
which is now practically a thing of the 
ast. The directors of these districts are to 
congratulated upon their action in tak- 
ing this progressive step. Northumberland 
township has arranged for seven and a half 
months of school. Windham township has 


fallen in with the more modern system in 
the engaging of teachers by raising the 


salary from $18 to $27 per month, and 
abolishing the ‘‘ boarding ’round’’ feature. 
Monroe township has beautified the grounds 
of the school buildings at Beaumont by 
grading and planting trees. The schools 
also have been regraded. The course of 
study, as adopted, will entitle the district 
to receive extra aid from the State under 
the late Township High School Act. The 
teachers who passed will, with those hold- 
ing higher certificates, about fill the schools. 

YorK—Supt. Gardner : Yoe borough will 
have an eight months’ term this year. West 
Manchester township enlarged the school 
ground at Fairmount and is erecting a hand- 
some two-room brick building. York Haven 
is remodeling its school house, which when 
completed will be a handsome four-room 
building with modern cs Wells- 
ville borough has arranged for two schools 
the next term. 

BristoLt—Supt. Booz: Vertical writing 
will be introduced in the lower grades in 
September. A few changes in the teaching 
force have been made. 

HomMESTEAD—Supt. Kendall: Mr. C. M. 
Schwab, General Superintendent of the 
Carnegie Steel Works, Homestead, Pa., had 
three rooms in the Fourth Ward school 
fitted up for Manual Training. -These 
rooms will be supplied with the best and 
latest machinery, tools, and other appliances 
found in such schools. A committee of 
four members of the School Board and the 
Superintendent inspected the Manual Train- 
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ing schools of Washington, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, by direction of Mr. Schwab. 
The officers, teachers and others of those 
schools took great pains to explain the 
system of Industrial Education. Mr. Harris 
W. Moore, of Holden, Mass., has been 
elected principal of this department. He 
was educated in the Polytechnic School, 
Worcester, Mass., and New York City Col- 
lege for teachers. The first session opens 
September 7th. Pupils of the 6th, 7th and 
8th grade, and of the High School, will 
receive instruction in Manual Training. 
No more generous offer could have been 
made in the interest of education by a 
citizen than that by Mr. Schwab—who 
bears all expenses of equipment, and who 
likewise will defray all expenses for con- 
ducting the same. He has the thanks of 
all our citizens, who heartily co-operate 
with him. 

NEwport Twre. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. 
Dewey: Schools opened August, 31st. 
Teachers met on the preceding Saturday 
and organized the monthly Institute. A 
special director of drawing has charge of 
that branch, as heretofore. A director of 
vocal music has been elected. Prof. M. C. 
Ihlseng of State College lectured, September 
2-4, to large audiences, His subjects were, 
‘*Mine Gases,’’ ‘‘Explosives and Explo- 
sions,’’ and ‘‘ The Growth of Coal.’’ These 
lectures were all practical rather than 
theoretical, and the miners who heard them 
were well pleased. The directors graded 
three school lots, and otherwise improved 
the grounds and buildings. Everything is 
being done to have the school property in 
good shape when the schools open August 
31st. Plans have been selected for a four- 
room building at Glen Lyon. We have our 
special director of drawing for the sixth 
consecutive year. During the last two 
years we have had no special teacher of 
music. The Board has now elected a 
teacher of vocal music ; it will’ be taught in 
all the grades. The tax levy for the ensu- 
ing year includes half-a-mill for library. 
Some suggestions in 7he School Journal 
concerning the establishment of a free 
library would be appropriate. 

N. HunTINGDON Twpe., (Westmoreland 
Co.)—Supt. Warnock: Twenty-two sets of 
language charts have been ordered for the 
schools of this township, and also one 
Swigert’s Lunar Tellurian. Text-books in 
Algebra and physical geography for use in 
those schools having more than one room in 
the ninth year of the course. The teachers 
employed for the ensuing year hold much 
better papers than ever before, which we 
hope will result in better schools. 

NoRRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals: Three 
rooms have been iy some with new furni- 
ture. All the old furniture is gradually 
being replaced by newand improved Single 
desks take the place of double desks. Ali 
the houses have been thoroughly cleaned 
and put in order for the opening of school. 
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THE BETTER WISH. 


Henry Russk&t. 
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had but a thou-sand a year, Gaf- fer Green, If 
had but a thou-sand a year, Rob-in Ruff? If you had but a thousand a 


R.I would do,I scarcely know what, Gaffer Green, 
I would go, faith! I hardly know where, 
I would scatter the chink 
And leave others to think, 
If I had but a thousand a year, Gaffer Green! 
If I had but a thousand a year! 


G. But when you are and , Robin Ruff, 
And the day of your death it draws near, 
Say, what with your pains 
Would you do with your gains, 
then had a thousand a year, Robin Ruff? 
you then had a thousand a year? 
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I had but a thousanda _ year! 


yeas! 


R.I scarcely can tell what you mean, Gaffer Creen, 
For your questions are always so queer, 
But as other folks die, 
I suppose so must I— [ Ruff? 
G. What! and give up your thousand a year, Robin 
And give up your thousand a year? 


There’s a place that is better than this, Robin Ruff, 
And I hope in my heart you'll go there, 
Where the poor man’s as great, 
R. What! though he hath no estate? 
G. Yes, as if he’d a thousand a year, Robin Ruff, , 
G. & R. Yes, as if he'd a thousand a year, 





